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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will alwavs be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - = - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - : - : - - T4s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od 
Six months) - 19s. 6d. 
Three months : - : - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TATLER,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


VOLUMES I. to VII. of 
AG Ee A eda Re 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Einding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Index and Title page for Vol. VIT. are also ready, and can be 
obtained from — 


THE TATLER OFFic#: 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 


yee TATLER can be obtained at 
GALIGNANI’S' LIBRARY, 


224, Rue de Rivoli. Paris, and at all important News 
Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


Stands and 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as tollows :~ Anywhere in the United Kingdom. 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other nart of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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S T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8 20 punctually. 
OE Dee HsEs Diese BiEeREGe 
Translated by Rupotr BLEIcHMANN, from Wilhelm Meyer-Firster's Comedy. 
Kary HEINRICH -— - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 


‘OM EDY THEATRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER'S SEASON. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 


A Romantic English Comety 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN SLREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. ee 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 745 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


INTERNATIONAL FIRE EXHIBITION. 
BAREL’?S--GOURTE. 


Under the Auspices of the British Fire Prevention Committee, 
WILL BE OPENED on WEDNESDAY, 6th \vay, by 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 


OPEN DAILY 12 noon till 11 p.m. 
Admission, 1s. Seascn T ckets, 10s. 6d. 
Fire Prevenuon and Fire Fight.ng Appliances. 
Fire Calls, Salvage and Ambulance Work. 
HISTORICAL & LOAN SECTIONS. 
GALLERY OF FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS, 
ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, DATING FROM 1666, &e. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE: “FIGHTING THE FLAMES.’ 
Historical Procession of Fire Fighters and Appliances. Steamer Races. Pompier 
Escape and Ladder Drill. Quick Turn-out Competition. Great Conflagration Scene. 
Thrilling Epi odes, Escapes and Rescues from Fire. 
NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9.0 p.m. Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s. 
tAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HONBLE. ARTILLERY CO. 
LONDON EXHIBITIONS BAND, 

THE ASSOUAN VILLAGE,—150 Natives from the Nile. Cirkus Eugén. 
THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1€66—The Martiniques—Survivors of Mont 
Pelée—A River of Fiery Lava— Mountain ‘l1ip—Topsy-Turvy House— Spider's Web 

—The Great Chute—Mani ge Mécanique— Marionette Theatre. 
THE GIGANTIC WHEEL. 
Brilliant Illuminations at Night. 


AUSTRALIA; JAPAN, CHINA oR AROUND THE WORLD 
vid VANCOUVER. 


Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery. 
For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


EXEIBIEION OF PICTURES. 


BY 


Be BoB EB Raed NEN: 


Including views of 
Edinburgh, Lincoln, Oxford, York, Canterbury, Durham, 
Holyrood, Rosslyn, Melrose, and elsewhere, also Seascapes 
and Landscapes. 


NOW ON VIEW 
AT 


TEE NV; ©! @| DB UARGYG = G-AGginIe EER Var 


87, New Bond Street, W. 


WOODBURY REPROD UCRLON >: 


WALLACE COLLECTION. 
The best Works in this Collection are reproduced in the Woodbury 
Series, including Meissonier, Watteau, Greuze, Fragonard, Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, &c. 

WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. 
This remarkable modern Collection has been expressly photographed fir 


the Woodbury Series. It includes works by Herkomer, Poynter, Napier 
Hemy, Dendy Sadler, Dicksee, Boughton, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, &c. 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS. 
For these the Woodbury Gallery Collection is unrivalled. 
post free, Is. 


&c, 


Catalogue, 


AREER: The Best Ata eeh, 
Weekly 
SPHERE. | newcaper. | SPHERE: 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, MAY 9, 


will contain among a multitude of othcr subjects, 


KING EDWARD’S TOUR—SCENES IN ROME AND PaRIs. 
Drawn by Special Artists of THE SrHERE 


OPENING OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


A Series of Beautiful Pictures. 


THE MAY-DAY WALK OF THt STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Pictures ani Photogr phs. 


Special iieereted Article on the | Illustrated Article on the R: cENT 


eet yey are ERUPTIONS AND EAR1HQUAKES 
| ALL Rounp THE WorRLD.- An 


ANCIENT WorKS OF BABYLON. Interesting Table 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. ‘THE SPHERE. 


a 
BOO:KS* RECEIVE DiBY. i HE ATE E Re 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 
Tue Duke Decipes. By Headon Hill. 63. (Cassell.) 
BENEATH THE VEIL. By Adeline Sergeant. 6s. (John Long.) 
ReE-EcHoEs FROM CooNnDAMBO. By Rabert Bruce, 5s. net. (John Long.) 
A Woman IN THE City. By Henen Bayliss. 6s. (John Long.) 
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Coss7p) Of Vee Flo, 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Svécele. 


The R. A. Private View.—Certainly the Royal Academy’s 
private view is a very pleasant function. In the doorway I 
met Mr. Thomas Hardy, just up from Dorchester for the 


Fry 


THE WINNER OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE WALK 


Mr. E. F. Broad with his two trainers and an attendant 


day. Crowding up the stairs were any number of men dis- 
tinguished in every aspect of modern life, and to and fro 
through the rooms wandered still other celebrities ignoring 
the pictures—all intent on conversation and happy in 
meeting friends. By the way, the Royal Academy should 
certainly rise superior to misquotations, yet two separate 
poets are misquoted in its present issue, one of them that 
now familiar favourite—FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam. 


Sir Henry’s First Night.—There were people standing at 
the pit door of Drury Lane Theatre from seven o’clock in the 
morning until seven o’clock in the evening in order to be 
present at Sir Henry Irving’s first production of Dante. 
With many years experience of the first nights of our 
greatest actor I have never seen a more splendid reception 
to Sir Henry Irving than on this occasion. From floor to 
ceiling the great building burst into tumults of applause, 
continued throughout the evening. ‘ Needless to say that 
for the presentation of the great Florentine poet Sir Henry 
Irving had every qualification, both mental and physical. 
Drury Lane has surely never within the lives of any of us 
looked more impressive; the boxes were occupied, among 
others, by the Duke and Duchess of Fife, Mr. Alfred 
Rothschild, and Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, and in the stalls 
were crowded an extraordinary number of men and women 
eminent in affairs, in literature, and in art, Viscount 
Goschen’s fine head rising conspicuous. 


“Dante” in Drury Lane.—In a maze of melodrama and 
panorama of unexampled splendour Dante resolves itself 
into an amazing personal triumph for Sir Henry Irving, 
who stands out as a solitary figure magnetising those four 
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acts and thirteen scenes which the seven Frenchmen (two 
authors, four scene painters, and a composer) have set forth. 
Sir Henry is at his very best. He looks the part to the 
life and he is always impressive. After him comes Mr. 
Mollison as the cardinal. The rest are but lay figures. 
Miss Ashwell as the leading lady is disappointing. 


At the Opera—I have no hesitation in saying that the 
performance of the Ring at Covent Garden (the second 
cycle began last night) is not only the best we have ever 
had in this country but is as good as the cycle which I 
saw at Bayreuth six or seven years ago. At the first blush 
it may seem a somewhat wearying thing to sit from five to 
eleven o'clock, but the break of an hour and twenty minutes 
between the first two acts and of half an hour between the 
other two makes the time pass easily and helps one to enjoy 
every act with a keenness which the ordinary performance 
even with ‘“‘cuts’’ makes impossible. 


To Dress or Not to Dress.—I was amused to note that 
there seems no general rule as to how one is to dress for 
the performance, which begins at five o’clock. Of course, 
the foreigners who dress even for a forenoon function have 
no doubts upon the point, and Bow Street, crowded with 
fruit carts and the ordinary traffic, looked strange as strings 
of people in evening dress jostled with market porters 
in the brilliant afternoon sun, the aforesaid porters being 
apparently under the impression, as we came out about 
six, that it was a Covent Garden ball that had danced 
itself from darkness into daylight, and almost into darkness 
again. Nearly all the English people in the stalls came in 
morning dress although a considerable number of them 
managed to scramble into evening dress before the beginning 
of the second act. Among those who did not change, how- 
ever, was Lady de Grey, who wore a hat with a white aigrette. 
On the other hand, Madame Patti came in semi-evening 
dress, for she wore a blouse and removed her hat. Mr. Neil 
Forsyth, looking as fresh as paint and as keen as ever, was 
also among those who changed. Several of the dramatic 
critics, however, came in short jackets which they did not 
trouble to doff in the evening. 


KING EDWARD'S VISIT TO ROME 


The historic Roman standards being displayed in honour of his Majesty 


THE -TATLER 


Campbell & Gray 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE WALK—THE START FROM WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 
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The Brighton 
Walk. — Nobody 
can accuse the 
members of the 
Stock Exchange 
of being fair-weather sportsmen. The great walk to 
Brighton last Friday was performed under conditions which 
even a professional ‘‘ ped.” would have found most trying. 
From start to finish the route was covered with heavy mud. 
Downpours of soaking rain fell from time to time, while a 
strong wind blew in the faces of the walkers the whole of 
the journey. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks no fewer 
than seveuty-seven out of the eighty-seven who started 
completed the course. 


“Walking the Walk.”’ 


A Teetotaller and Non-smoker.—The winner of the scratch 
race, Mr. E. F. Broad, is a clerk in Messrs. Marsden’s 
office. He is just twenty-seven years of age and is a teeto- 
taller and non-smoker. He is built on far sturdier lines than 
Mr. Nicholas, whom he managed to beat on the post. 
Without in any way underrating Mr. Broad’s wonderful 
performance he would, I think, be the first to admit that 
the conditions suited him far better than they did Mr. 
Nicholas, whose frame is less powerful and not so well 
adapted to face severities of weather. 


A Touch of Comedy.—The strenuous side of the walk 
was relieved here and there by a touch of comedy. A 
non-competitor, Mr. Andrew Pringle, disdaining the 
athlete’s garb, accompanied the walkers the whole 
distance in a normal city costume—a frock coat with top 
hat and umbrella. In the middle of the journey he 
apparently found his collar troublesome and removed it, 
but otherwise when he reached Brighton he might have 
been walking through Throgmorton Street so far as his 
dress was concerned. Outside one private house at Redhill 
the following legend in large letters caught the competitors’ 
eyes: ‘“‘A welcome from the spinsters of Redhill. Please 
take one. A miss is as good asa mile.”’ 


“The Tatler” at the Lyric.—Ture TaTLer, which Miss 
Kate Cutler may be seen reading in The Girl from Kay’s at 
the Apollo, is even more appreciated next door at the Lyric, 
for Miss Ada Reeve in The Medal and the Maid sings a song 
about ‘ Publicity ” which opens thus :— ; 


Though few of us are clever, very few of us are great, 
Yet we all may be celebrities to-day, 

For the paragraphic journal and the photographic plate 
Have combined to open up an easy way. 

The limelight of publicity, which hitherto has shed 
Its brightest ray on persons of the stage, 

Has got slightly out of focus since more widely it is spread 
And nonentities its services engage. 
Publicity ! 

No matter who you are or what you may be 
You will not be quite unknown 
If you have your portrait shown 

In Tue TATLER with the poodle and the baby. 


“Crichton Island.”--May Day was a great occasion in 
St. Martin’s Lane, for there was a rush to the Duke of 
York’s ‘| heatre to get the beautiful souvenir to commemorate 
the 20oth performance of The Admirable Crichton. Mr. C. A. 
Buchel is quite the best artist of actors that we have, 
and I do not know anything to beat Mr. Hentschel’s process 
of reproducing them in colours. The souvenir is accom- 
panied by a most quaint map entitled, ‘* Crichton’s Island.” 
I recognise in it the draughtsmanship of a fellow countryman 
of Mr. Barrie. Among the places named are “ Turtle Bay,” 
“ Vulgar Cove,” ‘“‘ Tweeney’s Gurgle,”’ and “‘ Daddy’s Head.” 
I understand that the souvenir will shortly be offered for 
sale. The whole thing is most ingenious, and I congratulate 
everybody concerned. 


A Famous Cricketer.—Lord George Scott, who was 
married last Thursday to Lady Elizabeth Manners, is the 
second son of the Duke of Buccleuch. He was for some 
time in the roth Hussars and served with his regiment in 
South Africa, but his great title to fame is the part he played 
in the Oxford and Cambridge cricket match in 1887. He 
was only chosen to represent his university at the eleventh 
hour, but he practically won the match single-handed by 
playing a splendid innings of over a hundred. By a curious 
coincidence on the Cambridge side another eleventh-hour 
selection, Captain Eustace Crawley, also made 100 for his 
side in the same match. Lord George’s eldest brother, the 
late Lord Dalkeith, lost his life by an unfortunate accident 
while deerstalking in Scotland. 
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THE GREAT STOCK EXCHANGE WALK 


Snapshots of the most Prominent Competitors. 


MR. ANDREW PRINGLE MR. S. E. KNIGHTS 
Who, although not one of the official competitors, covered the whole distance in his ordinary costume Winner of the first prize on 
minus a collar and tie time allowance 


THE FIRST FAVOURITE, MR. G. D. NICHOLAS MR. G. S. PAWLE IN CASE OF COLLAPSE 


Who led for more than half the distance The winner of the veteran’s prize One competitor brings his trailer 


REFRESHMENTS EN ROUTE THE FINISH—MR. E. F. BROAD REACHES THE BRIGHTON AQUARIUM GOING STRONG 
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Some Good Short Stories.—I give here 
the portrait of two interesting writers. 
One often hears of the combined literary 
effort of husband and wife, as instanced 
by the brilliant books of the Egerton 
Castles; but it is much rarer, I think, that one hears of the 
collaboration of mother and son. This is, however, the 
case with K. and Hesketh Prichard, who between them 
have written at least four romances. The latest is entitled 
Roving Hearts, published by Smith and Elder, and it makes 
very good reading indeed; here we have some very strong 
and exciting stories of adventure, and there are some 
capital dramatic incidents. Apart from his work in fiction 
Mr. Hesketh Prichard has written two volumes of travel— 
Where Black Rules White and Through the Heart of Patagonia. 
To cricketers Mr. Hesketh Prichard is known as one of 
the best fast bowlers in the country. 


MRS. K. PRICHARD 


Land Purchase and Investors.—A curious result of the Irish 
Land Bill has been to flood every landlord in Ireland with 
a host of pamphlets dealing with the subject of investing 
money and recommending certain attractive securities where 
six or seven per cent. can be had with absolute safety. If 
the Land Bill takes effect there will be in a few years some 
thousands of Irish landlords with over £ 100,000,000 between 
them on the look-out for sound investments. The prospect 
that such a situation offers to the financial sharks of making 
money are, of course, considerable, and they have come 
early into the field with their attractive pamphlets. If the 
Irish landlords are wise they will treat all such invitations 
to invest money as waste paper and recognise the plain, hard 
fact that only three per cent. can be had with absolute safety. 


Politicians as Novelists. —The rumour that Mr. Wyndham 
is about to figure in the réle of a novelist has created a 
good deal of public interest, and the book when it appears 
will be sure to attract a large number of readers. . Mr. 
Wyndham, of course, would not be by any means the only 
distinguished politician who wrote fiction in his spare 
hours. Lord Beaconsfield, from a financial point of view, 
was a most successful novelist and received £10,000 for 
Endymion. Mr. Justin McCarthy realised his two great 
ambitions, which were to be a leader of a party in the 
House of Commons and to produce a successful novel. A 
Cabinet Minister, of course, writes with the pleasant know- 
ledge that no matter what merits his book may or may not 


possess it will be sure of attaining at least a temporary 
success, 


Many Happy Returns to—MWay 6: the Crown Prince of 
Germany, 1882; the Duchess of Newcastle; Lord Dartmouth, 
1851. May 7: Lord Rosebery, 1847; Sir Arthur Havelock, 
1844; Mr. A. E. W. Mason, 1865; the O’Conor Don, 1838. 
May 8: Prince Albrecht of Brunswick, 1837 ; Lord Lucan, 1830; 
Lord Helmsley, 1879; Lord Encombe, 1870; Lord Kingsale, 
1855. May 9: Lord Coventry, 1838; Lord Howard of Glossop, 
1859; Lord Howard de Walden, 1880; Mr. J. M. Barrie, 1860. 
May 10; Lady Lovelace; Lord Barnard, 1850; Lord Ernest 
Seymour, 1850; the Right Hon. James Bryce, 1838. May 11: 
Lord Southampton, 1867; Lord Verulam, 1852; Lord Temple, 
1847 ; Sir Charles Jessel, 1860. May 12: Lord Cadogan, 1840; 
Lord Wenlock, 1849, Lord Alistair Graham, 1886; Sir Albert 
Rollit, 1842, 


Novelist and Cricketer. 


HER SON—MR. HESKETH PRICHARD 


The joint authors of ‘‘Roving Hearts” 
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A Peculiarity of Smith’s Bookstalls.— 
When is a Smith’s bookstall not a 
Smith’s bookstall? The answer would 
be, Sunday, for then the newspaper - 
lord is at rest and waives his rights 
of railway monopoly. The famous founder of the firm 
made a contract with the railway companies for seven days 
in the week, but he rigidly enforced the custom of only 
six days trading. Recognising, however, that there are 
many Sunday travellers who hunger for reading matter the 
right of selling papers on Sundays at some of the chief 
London stations was given to certain newsagents, and that 
practice is adhered to by the present head of the great firm. 
At Charing Cross and Euston stations, for instance, the 
Sunday newspaper business is not done by Smith’s at all, 
but by these sub-contractors, whose arrangements are made, 
of course, with Smith’s and not with the companies. 


The Smile 


[Have you tried the ‘‘smile’’ cure? It has 
been gravely stated by a medical authority in 
the States (of course) that there are very few 
complaints which will not yield to a persistent 
and determined effort to maintain a cheerful 
smile upon one’s countenance whatever pain 
or inconvenience one may be suffering at the 
time. The idea is not new. The Stoics—but, 
indeed, has not the good gentleman gone a 
step beyond Stoicism ?] 


Cure 


No longer scan advertisements  [Bean,” 
For “ Quack’s Quick Cure” nor “ Bilious 
Resist the subtle blandishments 
Of “Pale Pink Pills for People Green,” 
‘The panacea, newest style, 
Is just to smile, and smile, and smile, 


A truce at last to doctors’ bills, 

For weird complaints they still invent; 
There’s now a cure for all our ills 

For which no penny need be spent. 


Th Paris 
Spare re- Than doctors’ med’cine better far 
produce here a You simply smile and—there you are. 
little illustration 


Sciatica, bronchitis, gout, 

Whate’er, indeed, your ailments be, 
*T will cure them all without a doubt 
From tetanus to housemaid’s knee. 
So cultivate, good health to win, 

One constant, idiotic grin, 


of a man who is 
quite a character 
in Paris. He 
sells newspapers 
and matches; at 
least he carries a 
basket for the sale 
of these, but he is more in evidence on fine days diligently 
feeding the sparrows in the Tuileries Gardens. Their 
tameness is indeed remarkable; they not only perch on 
his hands and peck pieces of bread from his fingers but 
individual sparrows will respond by name to his call. It is 
a fallacy, however, that I have seen stated in some English 
paper that these sparrows will only show this tameness 
towards men, I have memories while in Paris at Easter 
of a lady who found herself surrounded by them, many 
also eating food from her hand, and catching before they 
fell the crumbs of bread that were thrown into the air. 
Anyone of any nationality who loves birds could, | am 
quite sure, make very intimate acquaintance with the Paris 
sparrows if he or she gave a mind to it. 


Kodak snapshot by the Editor 
A PLEASANT SIGHT IN PARIS 


Feeding the sparrows in the Tuileries Gardens 
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AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


Mr. Lewis Waller as ‘“‘Monsieur Beaucaire.” By the Hon. John Collier. 


Copyright reserved by the Artist 
Mr. Waller plays the part of Monsieur Beaucaire in the play of that name by Booth Tarkington and E, G. Sutherland which has been 
funning at the Comedy Theatre since last October. Monsieur Beaucaire is really Philippe Duke of Orleans (1640-1701), a brother of Louis 
XIV. of France, who comes to Bath to escape a distasteful marriage of state 
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HE BALLER 


A Modern Wild Man.—In a remote 
district in the county of Cork there is 
a man known to the natives as “‘ Bony” 
who dwells in the woods and p s- 
sesses some distinctly peculiar charac- 
teristics. He has worn the same clothes for the past 
twenty years, and yet though they are somewhat ragged 
have by no mzan3 worn out. ‘‘ Bony ”’ claims to be able to 
commune with birds and trees, and certainly has a most 
marvellous control over dogs, the fiercest of whom become 
tamed and subdued in his presence. Recently ‘“ Bony” was 
asked by a gentleman to have a look at a certain valuable 
Irish terrier who was given up as a hopeless case by an 
experience] veterinary surgeon b cause nothing on earth 
could persuade the dog to open his mouth to take medicine 
«r food. ‘* Bony” patted the sick animal gently on the 
bick, and after a few minutes the terrier at once opened his 
mouth at the wild man’s bidding. 


Motor Music.—The motor car seems capable of producing 
more irritating and disagreeable noises than any vehicle 
or machine. Some of these noises are doubtless insepa- 
rable from the motor car, at all events in the present stage 
of its development, but surely it would be possible to devise 
some sweeter-sounding instrument than the horn which now 
heralds the motorist’s approach. It is without doubt the 
most hideous of all sounds to be heard in the streets, and it 
is heard very frequently. Some motorists havea bell which 
certainly sound infinitely sweeter than the awful hoot of the 
horn, but the latter is said to be more effective in clearing 
the way. 


The Longest Speech. Lord Alvestone is credited with 
having made the longest speech of any living judge or 
barrister in this country. This was during the sitting of 
the court of arbitration between this country and Vene- 
zuela when Lord Alverstone, then of course Sir Richard 
Webster, spoke for sixteen consecutive days. During the 
trial of the claimant in the Tichborne case Dr. Kenealy, 
who appeared for the defence, made a speech that lasted for 
110 days, which was probably the longest ever made in a 
court of law in this country. The actual longest speech on 
record spoken without any intermission was that made by 
Mr. Cosmos in British Columbia, who spoke for twenty-six 
consecutive hours. 


Why She Didn’t Get the Place. 


| A 
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Bullion Carriages.— Passengers at Pad- 
dington may have sometimes noticed a 
very peculiar type of carriage attached 
to a train. This vehicle is somewhat 
lower than an ordinary railway coach, 
and is built of solid sheet iron a couple of inches tuick, and 
entrance to it, except to the proper authorities, would be 
absolutely impossible. This impregnable vehicle is for the: 
purpose of carrying bullion to London on its arrival in 
England, and when in use is guarced by a number of 


detectives. 


Wynyards, War- 
tiors.—One of the 
most remarkable of 
our military families 
is that of the Wyn- 
yards, who during 
the past century 
and a_ half have 
supplied no fewer 
than twenty officers 
in the direct line, to 
say nothing of the 
female line, the 
Battyes, who have 
also done wonderful 
things as_ soldiers. 
A table in the cur- 
rent issue of that 
admirable quarterly, 
the Ancestor, the 
best thing of its 
kind ever done in 
this country, shows 
that. Lieut. General 
(1682-1752) had a 
3rd Guards. 


Beauty’s Rival 


[Plain but clever women nearly always talk 
well, and they receive social compensation by’ 
attracting to their side men who have wearied 
of the chattering of butterflies.—IWeekly Paper } 


Madame, although you are awfully plain, 
Really I think you could hardly be worse, 
Much intellectual pleasure I gain 
When you converse. 


I could discuss with you every day 
Things esoteric, intricate, sublime ; 
Only I can’t, I am sorry to say, 
Spare you the time. 


Sayings so brilliant, so utterly true, 
Fall in a perfect cascade from your lips! 
Surely I’m right in supposing that you 
Never make slips, 


Oh, I could worship you, flop at your feet,. 
Only I’m booked, to my utter despair, 
Just for this dance to that pretty and sweet 

Girl over there. 


John Wynyard of the 17th Regiment 
son, also a lieutenant-general of the 


He in turn had seven sons in the army— 


three generals, a colonel, two captains, and a lieutenant. 
At the present time Lieut.-Colonel Rowley Wynyard, 
R.A., has two brothers who are also lieutenant-colonels. 
A tablet stands in Wellington Barracks Chapel to the 
memory of nine members of this family who have served 
in the Guards alone. 
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Drawn by C.D, Gibson, Reproduced from “ Pictorial Comedy" by permissio.: of Hendevsoit & Son 
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ELIZA’S HUSBAND. 


Mr. Barry Pain is one cf the most distinguished of latter-day humorists. 
we believe, welcome another series 


I.—FIRST-CLASS. 
\WV hen you are travelling from our suburb to the City in the morn- 
ing and back again in the evening you cannot always pick 
and choose your company. The trains are too crowded. I have 
written twice to the company about it, and on both occasions I 
received a polite and well-word:d reply, but the evil has not been 
renedied, 

I felt this very much at the time when I had a second-class 
season ticket. I was frequently obliged to enter a compartment 
with Sidney Gorles and his friends. They are not at all my kind of 
people and they are not up to my standard. Wit when it is really 
wit I can appreciate—no man more so ;‘ but the senseless questions 
which Sidney Gorles was in the habit of addressing to me were the 
merest buffoonery, and I have told him so pretty sharply more than 
once. I wonder that even his friends could smile at them. Nor 
was that all. Sometimes they would play a game of cards called, I 
believe, Napoleon. More than once Sidney Gorles himself if not 
actually intoxicated had obviously exceeded the bounds. 

He would frequently begin by asking if the hens were laying 
nicely now. He is perfectly well aware that I do not keep fowls. 
Sometimes he would ask if the Virginia creeper was creeping as well 
as could be expected. He would also put a question with regard to 
a tortoiseshell cat which | shall not sully this page by repeating. 
When [ treated his remarks with silent contempt he would tell me not 
to be so coy and cold, or to come out from under that hat, or to give 
him just one loving smile ; sometimes he would simulate paroxysms 
of sobs and say that I had broken his heart. 

That was the kind of man Sidney Gorles was—vulgarity itself ; 
most offensive. I am at a loss to understand why a respectable 
insurance company continued to employ him. If I were in their 
place I should make very short work of Mr. Gorles. 

When I was raised to be the head of a department with an increase 
of £75 for the first year Eliza and I decided—it was almost in fact 
at her suggestion—that I should now takea first-class season ticket. 
Had we known then what was to happen in the matter of the horse 
(of which I shall speak later) we might have decided differently. I 
should certainly have disputed the advisability of settling with Eliza’s 
mother, who had obliged with temporary loans during a period of 
pressure, It was a real pleasure to the old lady to assist us, and we 
mght have looked at it from her point of view. In any case I think 
30S. OF 35s. On account would have been ample. However, Eliza 
was particularly hot at the time on being out of debt. Most women 
I have found are too impulsive. They mean well but they need 
the guiding hand. 

Perhaps | was wrong. I am not one of those who pretend that 
they never make a mistake. But on my last second-class journey 
Sidney Gorles was particularly troublesome, and I just said to him, 
“To-morrow I shall not have the pleasure of your company. And,” 
I added rather bitterly, “it is, perhaps, worth while to pay for the 
privilege of avoiding it.” 

He dropped back in his seat as if he had been shot. “ He’s 
going first-class !” he exclaimed to his friends. “Hold my hand 
somebody and loosen my corsage. It’s his Majesty the King of 
Siam and we never knew it.” He then begged me to spare his life 
and made other senseless observations of which I took no notice 

Next morning when I appeared on the station platform Gorles 
and his friends all took off their hats to me. When I got into my 
curriage Gorles came up to the door and said loudly enough for 
everybody to hear, ‘‘ Beg pardon, but is your Majesty about to return 
to Siam ?? 

“Don’t be a fool, Gorles,” I said peremptorily. 

“ Sorry you take it like that,” said Sidney Gorles. “If you had 
been returning I wanted to send my love to the Siamese twins, that’s 
all.” Then he made a rush for his second-class carriage. 

In the evening at Broad Street I had no sooner taken my seat in 
the train than Gorles once more came up. He touched his hat. 

“ Beg pardon, my lord,” he said, “but her ladyship desired me 
to say that the roans would be unable to meet you at the station 
to-night. One of them is suffering from a family bereavement and 
is not going out just now. Her ladyship is sending the—er— 
perambulator.” 

After that for some time I took a strong line. I went up to town 
a train earlier than Gorles and I came back one train latcr. 
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By Barry Pain. 


His little book entitled ‘‘ Eliza” secured a large audience, who will, 
of sketches from the same pen 


Eliza said that if I would only take a joke as a joke and join in 
it Sidney Gorles would soon let me alone. ‘You will permit me, 
my dear,” I said, “to be the best judge in this matter. There are 
some of Mr. Gorles’s so-called jokes—notably one with reference to 
a tortoiseshell cat—in which no man with a sense of propriety would 
wish to join.” 

Eliza went on with her work in silence for some minutes and 
I certainly thought that my words had gone home. Then she said. 
“ What was it exactly that Gorles said about the tortoiseshell cat ? ” 

“Tam surprised at you, Eliza. If you knew what it was I am 
sure you would not wish to ask.” 

“Of course not. Who wants to be told what they know already ?” 

“JT could explain my remark. What I meant was——” 

“Oh never mind what you meant. You shouldn’t have begun 
about it if you didn’t mean to finish it. Now I shall be lying awake 
half the night trying to think what it was. And that’ll be your 
fault.” 

Not quite just I thought. I merely recommended her to take 
some good book and in this way to turn her mind to other 
subjects. 

But Sidney Gorles was not the only trouble in connection with 
my first-class season ticket—not by any manner of means. It has 
been, I believe, observed by a well-known writer that at the very 
moment when our highest expectations appear to be fulfilled some- 
thing frequently occurs to take the gilt off the gingerbread. 

It was so in the matter of my increased salary ; this was followed 
by the regrettable incident of the horse, which (for the instruction 
it conveys) 1 shall narrate sub-equently. It was so again in the 
matter of my first-class tick t. A man of my kind of mind notices 
these things and thinks about them. They are a mystery. We 
cannot understand them. 

The firm (highly respected in the City) in whose employment I 
hold an honourable and practically semi-professional position wuld 
tell you that Iam an honest man. I will go further. I will say that 
dishonesty in any form, and more especially when it is dishonesty at 
my expense, awakens in me a disgust which it is difficult to express 
in language suitable for general circulation. 

Briefly, I noticed—I could not help noticing—that those who 
entered my first-class carriage were frequently people who quite 
obviously had not paid the first-class fare. Where were the inspec- 
tors? That was what I asked myself. 

On one occasion—and one only—did I in my second-class days 
travel first-class. It was through hurry and inadvertence. Even 
when I discovered my mistake my conscience was perfectly clear, fur 
I held a return half which I had paid for and been unable to use 
between two stations on another line. Between myself, therefore, 
and railway companies in general the account was fairly balanced. 
But on that occasion an inspector did enter the carriage, demanded 
to see my ticket, and—not too politely—compelled me to pay the 
difference. Where were the inspectors now—now when | really 
required them ? 

One day a man entered who smelled of gas and train oil and 
carried a bag of tools; he was apparently a plumber. He put 
his feet up on the cushions and said to me, “Bit of all right for 
us, ain’t it ?” 

As he seemed to be under a mistaken impression about me I 
said that I held a first-class season ticket. 

“Ah!” he said, “I ’as my private Pullman car as a rule, but 
they’ve forgot to ’itch it on to-day. Careless beggars !” 

As soon as I got home I wrote a long letter to the company 
relating this incident and asking if-—speaking as man to man—they 
could pretend that this kind of thing was satisfactory. I again 
received a polite and well-worded reply thanking me for calling their 
attention to the matter. 

But I was still subjected to similar annoyances, and I saw that 
there was nothing for it but to take the matter into my own hands, 
to mark down some habitual offender, and to make an example 
of him. 

I had no difficulty in selecting my case. It was a grubby old 
man with a furtive look and a shabby brown overcoat. I frequently 
found him in the compartment that I entered in the morning, and I 
also observed him on the return journey. He always travelled first- 
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class. And this was going on right under the noses of the railway 
officials. 

The guard of my evening train was a very civil and intelligent 
fellow. I had once given him a shilling. He always smiles and 
couches his hat when he sees me. I waited for my opportunity, 
and then one night | spoke to him at Broad Street. 

Guard,” I said, “there is a man in that first-class compartment 
with the door open. He’s just got in and he’s the only man there, 
He makes a practice of travelling first, and I wish you would just 
ask to look at his ticket. It would not surprise me very much to 
find that he had no ticket at all; certainly he is not a first-class 
passenger.” 

“Vl put that right,” said the guard, and went up the platform to 
the compartment which I had indicated. He looked in, touched his 
hat most respectfully, and came back to me. 

“There must be some mistake, sir,” he said. 
William, the director, you know.” 

Fortunately I kept my presence of mind. 
for myself.” 


“That’s Sir 


I said, “I'll just see 


Log-rolling Up-to-date.—Log- 
rolling in the press is an operation 
fairly well understood in this country, 
but the mysteries of log-rolling on 
the river were only demonstrated to 
Londoners last week by one, Tom Barton, who acquired 
his skill in Canada. The ordinary log used for spinning 
down the Mississippi weighs about 4.cwt., but the log used 
by Tom Barton at Putney was a log only in shape and 
consisted of nine Bovril tins, each 1 ft. long, soldered 
together end on. Upon this Barton balanced himself as 
easily as if he were in a boat, occasionally varying the 
monotony by sitting on a chair with a table in front of him 


A CANADIAN LOG-ROLLER ON THE THAMES 


or lying at full length on the log. Barton, who isa native 
of Putney, has had five years experience of the legitimate 
game of log-rolling in Canada. He says that in that 
country the logs often weigh as much ‘as five or six tons, 
and half-a-dozen lumbermen| sometimes bring as many as 
200 or 300 logs down the stream. 


Not Many Rhinoceroses.— A certain sportsman took a 
shooting in Ireland. - He was assured that it was a good 
sporting territory. When he arrived this was corroborated by 
the head keeper, a typical Paddy. The latter declared that 
the country fairly bristled with pheasants. So they went 
out after them andin a day put up five. The next day the 
tenant inquired after partridges and was told the same tale ; 
the shoot yielded about six. Woodcock, grouse, capercailzie, 
every kind of game, Paddy told ‘*‘ his ’onner”’ were as thick 
as leaves in autumn, but they could not be found. At 
last he said angrily, ‘Are there many rhinoceroses on the 
estate?” Shure, yer ’onner,” drawled Pat very slowly, 
“not many, not many,” but brightening up, “‘ you may put 
up two or three round the lake in the summer.” Long 
before the summer, of course, the tenancy would be at an 
end. ‘You confounded rascal,” roared the tenant, ‘ what 
do you mean by telling me all these lies?” ‘ Shure,” 
said Pat with a true Hibernian grin, “an’ wouldn't I 
be givin’ yer ’onner a pleasant answer ?”’ 


Log-rolling on the Thames. 
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It was—as I knew it was—the grubby old man in the shabby 
brown overcoat. After all, I suppose that gentlemen of title and 
position can if they choose neglect their personal appearance and 
show a disregard for the things that we think important. 

I went back to the guard. “ That’s Sir William right enough,” 
I said. “He and I are—well, there’s no mistake about that. 
The man I meant very likely hopped out again seeing that I had 
my eye on him.” 

“Nothing more likely,” said the guard. 
shilling and took my seat. 

Since that time I have once or twice spoken to Sir Willia™, as 
a director, though, of course, I had too much tact to let him know 
that I knew it. I thought he might be glad to have my favourable 
opinion of the admirable way in which the line is conducted. Tut 
I should say that he is a man who does not much care for conversa- 
tion in trains—it may be, of course, that he is slightly deaf. Sometimes 
he did not seem to hear when I spoke to him. 

But he once asked me for a match and thanked me most 
affably. 


I gave him anotker 


The Future of the Motor Car.—While 
there is no doubt that the motor 
industry is only in its infancy it is 
highly improbable that it will develop 
on its present lines. The comparative 
novelty of the motor car combined with its high price 
at present make it a fashionable toy, but an increased 
familiarity with the toy plus a cheapening of the price 
will infallibly cause ‘‘society’’ to abandon the motor 
car just as it dropped the vulgarised bike. Ten yeais 
hence all commercial vehicles will probably be horseless, 
but the Englishman’s constitutional love for horses will not 
allow him permanently to take his pleasure in any form of 
mechanical carriage. Commercially there are illimitable 
possibilities in electricity and petrol, but it is from the motor 
*bus rather than from the motor brougham that manufac- 
turers must expect to realise fortunes in the future. 


The Newspaper of the Future.—The gigantic success that 
in some cases has followed the experiment of producing 
daily and weekly papers for a halfpenny suggests a possi- 
bility of reducing the price still further. It is unlikely that 
we shall ever see a farthing newspaper because that par- 
ticular coin is only to be found in abundance in drapers’ 
shops; but what about a free journal? Free schools and 
free libraries are an accomplished fact, and the idea of a 
free newspaper is not as absurd as would appear at first 
blush. It is a truism that it is from its advertisements that 
every paper derives its revenue and not from the pennies 
or halfpennies that the public pay for it. A gratis 
journal might easily obtain a circulation large enough to 
make its ‘ad.’ columns infinitely more valuable than those 
of any existing] paper. Who will be the first newspaper 
proprietor bold enough to try the experiment ? 


KATHERINE, DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER, AND THE 
OF TECK 


At the Cheshire Point-to-point Steeplechase 


DUCHESS 
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“Well, sonny, what d’you want—the address of my tailor?” 
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THE GENTLE SPORT OF OTTER-HUNTING 


The Culmstock Otterhounds owe much to the good offices 
of Mr. J. H. Wyley, who took over the mastership of the pack in 
1899. He is an enthusiastic otter-hunter and was early entered to 
the sport with the Hawkstone pack under the mastership of the late 
Mr. G. Hill. The Culmstock hunt over the Somersetshire rivers, 
where otters are fairly numerous. Amongs the rivers hunted are the 
Exe, Culme, Barle, Tone, Otter, Yarty, Char, Axe, and lle. The 
record of the Culmstock during the first year of Mr. Wyley’s mascer- 
ship was fifty otters found, thirty-four killed (seventeen dogs and 


A FAVOURITE HAUNT OF THE OTTER 


seventeen bitches). In the next season forty-five otters were hunted, 
of which thirty-five were killed (sixteen dogs and nineteen bitches). 
In the good old days if ten otters were killed it was reckoned a capital 
season, but that was in the time before railways, when hounds had 
frequently to do long, weary road work before they reached the 
riverside. ; 


The Dartmoor Hounds.—Under the mastership of Colonel 
R. H. Green the Dartmoor Hounds hunt the rivers Dart, Avon, 
Yealm, Tavy, Plym, Erme, Fowey, and tributaries, while occasional 
visits are paid to north Devon and Cornwall. ‘The pack consists 
mostly of pure-bred otterhounds. Colonel Green has been a hunting 
man from his youth upwards. ‘Thirty-five years ago he hunted the 
R. M. C. beagles, later he acted for some years as secretary to 
the Calpe Hounds at Gibraltar, and during one season he performed 
the duties of master of the Aldershot Beagles. He has presided over 
the destinies of the Dartmoor Otterhounds since 1891 and he has 
been exceedingly successful in showing sport in the difficult tidal 
rivers they hunt. 


The Master of the Essex Otterhounds.—An_ enthusiastic 
sportsman who used in the old days frequently to be seen out with 
the Culmstock is Mr. Arthur B. Heinemann, master and huntsman 
of the Essex Otterhounds. An Eton and Trinity man, Mr. Heine- 
mann read for Cambridge with the well-known Rev. Walter Hook 
of Porlock, who has turned out so many good sportsmen in his time. 
After his ’varsity days were over Mr. Heinemann still kept up his 
connection with Porlock and finally made his home there, hunting 
with the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, the Exmoor Foxhounds, 
and the Quarme Harriers. In 1goo he accepted the invitation of the 
committee of the Essex Otterhounds to take over the pack. He 
met with libcral support from followers and was enabled to rebuild 
the kennels, draught a lot of the old hounds, and add a strong new 
leaven of second and third season foxhounds to the pack. Though 
the Essex and Suffolk rivers are by no means easy for a comparative 
stranger to hunt Mr. Heinemann met with success from the first and 
showed excellent sport. The pack consists of five couples of rough 
otterhounds and seven couples of big foxhounds. Mr. Heinemann 
has a very useful strain of working terriers which are his pet hobby, 
and in past seasons’ badger-digging he has averaged close upon 
thirty badgers per season. 


Sixty Miles a Day.—Otter-hunting is still the sport of the early 
riser, and the man who would enjoy his day with hounds to the full 


By A. E. Manning Foster. 


must be extremely keen and not easily tired. But compared with 
the perfurmances of sportsmen of past days the work of the modern 
follower of otterhounds is mere child’s play. In a letter from 
Mr. Collier of Culmstock quoted in the Badminton volume he tells 
how in the days before railways he left Hillmoor at two o’clock in 
the morning, jogged on to Exe Bridge, sixteen miles, left his pony 
there, then drew up the Barle, and killed his otter on the way. Then 
a crust of bread and cheese at Withypool and at it again, over 
Winsford Hill to the Exe, where he found and killed another otter, 
picked up his pony at Exe Bridge, and back again with tired hounds 
the same night to Hillmoor, thus covering in the day at least sixty 
miles. 


The Selfish Follower.—Just as the ranks of fox-hunting contain 
a certain element of jealous, hard-riding followers who care for 
nothing but their own pleasure and frequently spoil sport for others, 
so in otter-hunting there are occasionally to be seen selfish people 
who persist in getting ahead of hounds and frequently rendering 
futile the work of huntsman and whip. Probably there is no variety 
of hunting in which the ordinary follower who knows a little of the 
sport can take so active a part as in otter-hunting, but this fact 
renders it the more important that followers should observe the 
courtesies of the hunt and remember the pleasure of their fellow 
sportsmen. 


An Irish Pack.—There are several good packs of otterhounds 
in Ireland. Perhaps the best-known and most popular is the King’s, 
which generally enjoys some excellent sport during the summer and 
has already made a good start this season with meets at Ennis, 
county Clare; at Sixmilebridge River, county Clare; and at Adare, 
county Limerick. Followers of the hunt have been much distressed 
by the loss of the fine hounds— Valiant, Cheerful, Darter, and 
Shiver—who died during the winter.. Their names will long be 
remembered in the traditions of the King’s. 


Opening Meets.—The cold weather in England has not been 
favourable to the sport of otter-hunting, but most of the packs have 
made a start in spite of bad scent and freezingly cold water. The 
Essex seem to have been most successful at their opening, hounds 
finding and killing a fine dog otter weighing 24 lb. after an exciting 
hunt in mid-stream. The Crowhurst, the new pack of otterhounds 


WIRE CAUSES TROUBLE 


which has been started to hunt the streams of Sussex and Keni, had 
an interesting if not particularly successful opening day under the 
direction of Mr. H. Mantell, the master. The hunt is fortunate in 
having secured the services of the huntsman, Leach, who has had 
much valuable experience of otter-hunting with Mr. Cheriton’s 
hounds. Mr. W. E. F. Cheesman acts as honorary secretary of 
the hunt. The opening meet of the Culmstock, which took place at 
Lovedale, also proved fruitless, but Mr. Clay’s subscription pack 
made an excellent start, hunting over a small brook that runs into 
the Wye at Tintern and accounting for a fine dog otter weighing 
22 lb. Hounds were hunted by Jonn Jackson, who has returned to 
Mr. Clay after a season with the Culmstock in Devonshire. 
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A. well-known man of letters has recently made a savage 

journalistic assault on the ideal known as ‘ sweet 
seventeen.’ He charges that lovely maiden with being 
selfish, awkward, false, and greedy, and altogether un- 
interesting. It is hardly likely that his attack will result 
in materially reducing the number of maidens of sweet 
seventeen ; all girls, and indeed all boys, must be seventeen 
some time, and continue so for a year. Nor will young 
ladies of that age have a worse time than at present. In 
short, the diatribe published in the Daily Mail will not do 
them one halfpenny’s worth of barm or, as the Warden 
of New might say Spoonerically, one halfpenny of 
Harmsworth. 


Gsventees is a fact; sweet seventeen is a dream. Many 

years ago the dream had a basis of reality. A girl was 
often engaged at sixteen, married at eighteen; she was the 
object of matrimonial speculation at seventeen, if ever; and 
if not married by twenty considered herself in danger of 
becoming an old maid. She had not filled her mind up 
with the varied lumber of a “higher” education; she had 
some little accomplishments and some knowledge of house- 
keeping, and the rest was romance. She was innocent of 
hockey and cricket, of house matches and local examina- 
tions, and she did not take in boys’ magazines or their paler 


feminine imitations. 
Be we have changed all that. The damsel of seventeen 
is now generally at school; her enthusiasm is for 
games and examinations, not for an engaging suitor or a 
grand ball. The improvements in sanitation and medicine 
have lengthened the span of life and the period of vigour in 
both sexes. The average age of marriage has steadily risen 
in the wealthier and more cultured classes. Worldly 
prudence and selfishness as well as science and natural 
development have almost extinguished the very young wife 
except in the cases of princes, whose alliances are dictated 
by politics, and paupers, whose unions are brought about 
by recklessness. The heroine of the present is rarely 
younger than two or three and twenty, and she may extend 
to thirty-five without losing the respect of the authcr. 
[2 this age of newspapers the remarkable innocence and 
ignorance of convent-bred girls is not to be maintained, 
even in a convent school. Sweet seventeen has views of 
her own on many strange subjects, only her views are 
crude and inadequate and taken from books. This would 
matter much if she were brought into society and encouraged 
to mix with the world in all sorts of gaieties. But sweet 
seventeen does not ‘come out’ now at that age; nor, asa 
rule, is her mother anxious to have her “come out.” A girlin 
society dates her mother as much as the Christian name of 
“Alma.” A girl at school, or studying abroad, or even at a 
ladies’ college, does not give the dates of anybody unless she 
takes up history. And the matron of forty is now so 


ridiculously young in looks that it is quite cruel to relegate - 


her to the vicarious enjoyment of social pleasures. 
Ne is there the same anxiety and haste to get rid of 
daughters as used to be the standing topic of the 
comic papers. For one thing, families are much smaller 
than they used to be; birth rate and death rate are on the 
downward slope, but the latter drops more steeply, so we 
can still colonise. But there are not so many daughters in 
the upper and “upper middle” circles, and a daughter is 
neither so helpless a pensioner on others nor so readily to be 
influenced by parents as she once was. Economy no longer 
dictates the early disposal of daughters in marriage, and in 
many cases the daughter can look after herself—teaching, 
writing (novel or type), high-class dressmaking, face 
massage, or goodness knows what. 


t is much better for the mother. She has no longer a 
row of girls to be provided for by other people’s sons; 

she is not in the position of a merchant with a large stock 
of doubtfully saleable goods. Thus she is in no hurry to 
put her goods on the market. Instead of showing off sweet 
(but silly) seventeen to charm eligible young men, she leaves 
sweet but comparatively sensible twenty-two and upwards 
to choose for herself and find her affinity in her own way. 
If she does not get married at once, or at all, there are 
plenty of chynces for her to earn her own living wholly or in 
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By Adrian Ross. 


part if she has brains. Further, instead of sweet seventeen 
becoming engaged to dashing twenty-one, twenty-two and 
upwards will plight herself to thirty or thereabouts, with a 
definite position and income and fairly definite ideas as to 
what he wants ina wife and whether he is really-in love’ 
this time or not. 


[ee suppression of sweet seventeen is really due to 

improved sanitation. We have tagged five or six 
good years on to the end of a woman’s mature life, and 
half of them go to her girlhood. Sweet seventeen is now as 
absurd as sweet fourteen except in individual cases. And 
this is natural to the race and the climate. Tacitus long 
ago remarked of our forefathers in the German forests (or 
some of our forefathers) that they were late to love and that 
this undoubtedly was good for the race. Our ‘young bar- 
barians ”’ of male football and feminine hockey are reverting 
to the primitive traditions of the Angles and Saxons. 


herefore when a writer attacks sweet seventeen for 
being an awkward schoolgirl—raw, greedy, false, and 
the rest of it—he is assailing a figment of his imagination. 
He is treating the modern girl of seventeen as if she were 
the hetoine of romance, the goddess of worship, the queen 
of love. But nobody now thinks of treating ber as such 
any more than we consider a man old at forty and a woman 
at thirty. The girl of seventeen of a century ago was 
precocious in many things if undeveloped in others. The 
present girl of that age if made love to would doubtless be 
raw and awkward, for she has had no experience or instruc- 
tion in the matter. She might not be false or greedy 
exactly, but she would be unreal, affected, and fired with a 
“’satiable curtiosity.’’ The moral of that is simply—do 
not slander sweet seventeen, but recognise that she is as 
extinct as the dodo (this word may also be written with a 
capital letter), and above all do not make love to her. 


Pisisat Roosevelt, the apostle of the strenuous life, 
wants every man to marry early and often and have 
large families. Irish priests were generally credited with 
the same desire. Napoleon declared that the greatest 
woman was the woman who had most children. The Pre- 
sident wants to fill up the chinks of the United States with 
native - born Americans instead of doubtful European 
elements. The priests wanted to promote morality and 
multiply parishioners; Napoleon thought of possible con- 
scripts. We have no gaps at home to fill and have quite 
enough parishioners to fill our churches—if they would 
come. Also we have no conscription. Therefore we do not 
need a rapid expansion and may safely discourage early 
marriages. This involves the discouragement of early love- 
making, and with its disappearance goes sweet seventeen. 


Sweet Seventeen,. 
We're told 

You were the queen 
Of old, 


For you in flame 
We sighed 

Till you became 
Our bride. 


But now by rule 
Severe 

‘You're still at school, 
My dear! 


You face the shock 
Of thick 

And heavy hock- 
Ey stick, 


Love does not ail 
Your dreams} 

But you’re a whale 
On creams. 


You're not the pearl 
Of yore, 

But just a girl— 
No more! 

With you the men 
Have done, 

And worship twen- 
Ty-one. 
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THE POISONED OCTAVE 


A COMPLETE STORY. By W. T. Marsden. 


Jt was at Lady Wincote’s ball that the news 

of the engagement of her niece, Miss 
Helen Staverton, to Sir John Harton was 
made public property. Miss Staverton stood 
near the young baronet looking rather shy 
and supremely happy receiving the congratu- 
lations of a couple of heavy dowagers. She 


was rather fragile in appearance with a pale 


face and very large grey eyes, whilst the 
general expression of her countenance could 
most’ faithfully be described as sweet and 
winning. Sir John Harton was a handsome, 
bronzed-looking man of about thirty ; he had 
been plucky enough to win a D.S.O. and 
lucky enough to live to wear it, for whilst 
carrying off a wounded comrade out of the 
fire zone of the Boer rifles he had been hit 
five times. He faced now the zone of con- 
gratulations less collectedly, for the baronet 
was really a shy man; he managed to pass 
through, however, without mishap, and pre- 
sently found himself in a retired nook with 
Miss Staverton. The girl was going back on 
the morrow to her home at Redford about 
sixty miles from London, where her father, 
who was in too feeble health to come to town, 
lived, 

Sir John Harton was to follow her there 
in a few weeks time when he had completed 
some business with his lawyers. 

“ After all, Helen, we won’t be parted for 
long. I will hurry those lawyer fellows up, you 
bet,” said Harton, standing over the girl and 
holding her two hands in his. 

She smiled and a little flush came into the 
pale face. 

“It will be very lonely until you come, 
Jack,” she answered softly. 

“ Tack,” she asked suddenly looking up at 
him, “‘did you ever in your life care for any- 
one as much as you care for me.” 

For answer he drew her close to himand 
kissed her lips, but even as he did so a slight 
shadow seemed to go over his face; it was 
so transient as to be scarcely noticeable, and 
when the girl looked at him again his brave, 
handsome face was as clear as the noonday 
sun. 

The lovers parted soon afterwards and Sir 
John took bis leave of Lady Wincote, the last 
of the departing guests. The early March 
morning air was keen and invigorating ; the 
baronet lighted a cigar and decided to walk to 
his rooms in Piccadilly. .As he strode along 
the deserted pavements the words of Helen 
came back to him, “Did you ever in your 
life care for anyone as much as you care for 
me ?” and again the shadow seemed to cross 
his face. 

“| didn’t,” he thought, “ but I think some- 
one else once cared for me a bit though, 
Why should I let such a thing trouble me for a 
second ? I was a mere boy at the time ; she 
married, I believe, a doctor fellow. Lascelles 
was his name. He died, I remember, shortly 
after they were married.” 

Harion had reached his rooms in Picca- 
dilly by this time, but instead of going in 
he gazed meditatively down the next 
thoroughfare. é 

The day was breaking and the rumble of 
distant and early stirring traffic could be 
heard, 


He leaned against the pillar of the hall 
door and puffed at his cigar. As he did so 
there came vividly into his mind a scene, the 
recollection of which vaguely troubled him. 

It was about eight years ago that Harton 
when staying at a country house amused him- 
self by getting up a light flirtation with a girl 
named Eva Elton, Miss Elton’s face was 
of that type that would have warned an older 
and wiser man than Harton to refrain. 

She was tall, her figure rather full, her 
eyes of the deepest violet, and- when she 
lifted her long lashes to look into Harton’s 
face they would shine gloriously. The boy, for 
he was but little more, saw nothing in their 
great depths but their beauty ; he had not the 
faintest idea of the deep passion that lurked 
in them and which the woman scarcely 
troubled herself to conceal. 

He learnt the fact, however, a little later. 
It was when he went to bid her good-bye. He 
did so with a pleasant carelessness that was 
gall and wormwood to the woman who loved 
him to distraction, and she told him so in 
words the passion of which still made him 
shudder to recall. 

She was in point of age only two years 
older than Harton, but she was a woman of 
the world and he a very young man who 
knew nothing of it; he felt at first puzzled, 
then rather annoyed, and finally sorry. 

His pity made Miss Elton infinitely worse, 
but she suddenly recovered herself, gave him 
her hand, and bade him good-bye saying 
half laughingly, ‘‘ Take care of yourself; a 
woman’s revenge even out of fiction can bea 
very terrible thing, so I am giving you fair 
warning.” The look in her eyes belied the 
lightness of her tone and Harton had never 
forgotten it. However, as he threw away 
the end of his cigar now and turned to go in 
his face cleared. What harm could Miss 
Elton or Mrs, Lascelles do to him after all ? It 
was absurd to think of it ; most likely he would 
never see her again, and as he mounted the 
stairs he hummed softly an air from // Tyvova- 
tore that Miss Staverton used to sing to him. 

At the end of three weeks Sir John found 
that his business would still keep him in town 
for a little longer ; he was much annoyed and 
swore inwardly at his lawyers. He heard every 
day from Helen and wrote regularly himself, 
but their delayed meeting was a sore dis- 
appointment to him. However, it could not be 
helped; in a few weeks more he would be 
with her. 

Of late he noticed that Helen’s letters were 
becoming shorter; they were just as loving 
but their Jength was curtailed. One day he 
got only a few lines saying she did not feel 
well and could hardly write at all. 

By. the same post.he got a letter ‘from Mr. 
Staverton that much alarmed him and decided 
him on leaving townat once to go to Redford. 

“1 do not know,” wrote Mr. Staverton, 
“what is the matter with poor Helen. Dr. 
Coombe, our local practitioner, gives me the 
idea of being more uneasy about her than he 
cares to say; he recommended me to get 
down Dr. Cougleton ; you know him I think. 
He is, I hear, very clever, though personally | 
should prefer anolder man, Bring him down 
with you and come as soon as you can.” 
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Sir John put the letter in his pocket and 
drove off at once to Dr. Cougleton’s house. 
He knew the clever little man well, for they 
had been chums together at school. The 
doctor was a short, stout individual with a 
fresh, pink complexion and a pair of small 
twinkling eyes. 

He greeted the baronet cheerily and 
agreed to go at once to Redford with him. 

Mr. Staverton’s place was about a mile 
from the railway station. As the pair drove 
up the gravel avenue and came in sight of the 
long, grey stone mansion the doctor suddenly 
turned to Sir John and said, “Dr. Coombe 
has great faith in me since a certain case in 
which we were both concerned; I will tell 
you about it some time. They paid me the 
compliment of saying that it was my evidence 
hung the prisoner.” 

Harton paid little attention to this some- 
what cryptic utterance of the doctor; he 
sprang from the trap as it drew up at the hall 
door and rushed into the hall, where he 
encountered Mr. Staverton looking careworn 
and anxious. 

“My dear fellow,’ he said grasping 
Harton’s hand, ‘‘I am so glad to see you; 
but there is someone else who will be even 
more so if possible; Helen is in the drawing- 
room.” Mr, Staverton then advanced to greet 
Dr. Cougleton and Sir John rushed off. 

He found Helen seated near the fire, for 
the day was chilly though nigh summer. She 
arose and ran to meet him with a cry of joy; 
she was trembling with excitement and Harton 
held her for some moments without speaking. 

Then he looked at her and saw the great 
dark rings round her eyes and her wan cheeks. 
He cursed himself for not coming before. 

“ Helen, darling,” he said as he gathered 
her to him, “ why didn’t you tell me to come 
before ? I couldn’t make out the reason why 
some of your letters were so short.” 

She put her hands fondly against his 
bronzed face. ‘‘I was so afraid, Jack, you 
would notice that, but I couldn’t help it.” 

“ But what was the matter with you?” 

“JT cannot think what it could have been. 
A little while ago when I came back from 
London I began to feel a bit queer. I got 
rather a bad sore throat and awful headaches, 
then I stayed in bed for a little and got all 
right, but when I went about again [ got 
much worse, Father sent for Dr. Coombe, 
who did not seem to know what was the 
matter with me, but I couldn’t help seeing he 
looked rather nervous.” 

Harton gathered her closer to him and 
she went on. ‘‘He gave me a bottle and I 
remained in my room for a couple of days 
and got nearly all right, then I went about as 
usual. I playedandsanga lot. Father bought 
me such a lovely new piano. I must sing 
something for you presently. Well, after a 
few days I got bad again and was ever so 
much worse this time. Then Dr. Coombe 
told father to write to Dr. Cougleton and 
get him down to see me. This is my first 
day downstairs, but I am really all right 
now. I don’t think I wi!l want Dr. Cougle- 
ton at all, but, Jack dear, I have got a 
surprise for you.” 

“A surprise, Helen ?” 
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““Yes, Jack. You never told me you knew 
Mrs. Lascelles.” 

“Mrs. Lascelles, Helen. What ! ” 

The horror depicted on Harton’s face 
made Helen laugh. 

“Why, Jack, what is the matter? You 
look as if something dreadful had happened. 
Mrs. Lascelles has been a sort of companion 
here with me for the past two years. She 
has had trouble, poor thing, I fancy. Her 
husband died shortly after they were married 
and left her very badly off. She told me she 
knew you years ago and was quite in love 
with you, but that you didn’t care a bit about 
her. I was glad to hear that you didn’t, 
Jack,” and the girl looked shyly up at him, 

“ Helen, that is quite true. I did not care 
about her; I was really only a boy when I 
met her. I am sorry she is here.” 

She laughed again. 

“ You do look solemn, Jack, dear ; but you 
need not mind, for Mrs. Lascelles is going 
away to-morrow. But come and tell me what 
you think of my piano ; it has been a great 
companion to me.” 

Miss Staverton had a soul for music ; she 
possessed a rich contralto voice which had 
been carefully trained, and it was always a 
rare pleasure to hear her sing. 

She ran her fingers lightly over the keys 
and then began to sing a scena from // T'ro- 
vatore, 

She had only sung a few bars when 
Harton heard a light step behind him, and 
turning round encountered Mrs. Lascelles. 
For a few moments the two stared at each 
other in silence, and then the woman held out 
her hand saying, ‘‘I am so-glad to be able to 
congratulate you, Sir John Harton. Had you 
not come till to-morrow I should have been 
gone before I could do so.” 

There was a mocking, cruel look in her 


glorious eyes. 
Harton for the life of him could not take 


her hand ; in some indescribable way he felt 
she was the cause of Helen’s illness and 
affected not to see her outstretched hand. 
Just then. Mr. Staverton and Dr. Cougleton 
came into the room and relieved what might 
have been an awkward situation, and the 
conversation became general. 

As Harton was undressing himself that 
night a knock came at his bedroom door, and 
in response to his ‘Come in” Dr. Cougleton 
entered. 

The doctor was smoking a short black 
pipe and seated himself on the bed regarding 
the baronet curiously out of his twinkling eyes. 

Harton,” he said presently, “I don’t 
want to intrude upon your private affairs, but 
{ would like very much to know if you ever 
had any—well, you know~ any sort of flirta- 
tion with Mrs. Lascelles.” 

The baronet swore. 
ask that, doctor ?” 

Then he suddenly gripped the doctor by 
the shoulder. ‘* By heaven, yes; I see—yes. 
I felt sure of it myself—the murderous fiend.” 

“ Steady on, old man ; steady on,” answered 
the doctor, ‘ you mustn’t get excited. I have 
been studying that woman’s face to-night ; I 
caught her looking at you once or twice and, 
well, it wasn’t a pleasant look. You see Miss 
Staverton’s illness is rather a peculiar one. 
Now don’t ask me any questions yet; it is 
just possible that if Mrs, Lascelles was very 
jealous it might have something to do with 
Miss Staverton’s illncss. I say it is possible, 
that is all.” 

“] will tell you everything that is to be 
told,” and Harton related to the doctor what 
the reader already knows. 


“What makes you 


Dr. Cougleton listened attentively to the 
recita!, puffing his pipe reflectively. 

‘Well now, Harton, you have told me all I 
want to know; say nothing more for the 
present.” 

“But is Helen’s life in danger ? 
know that.” 

“ Not at present, at all events. I will stay 
here for a few days longer in case of any re- 
currence of her illness ; I can only tell you I 
willdo my best to prevent it.” Then the doctor 
nodded a good night and went to his own 
room. For the next few days Miss Everton 
appeared to have quite recovered ; she went 
about as usual in the best of spirits and 
played and sang a good deal. 

One day she complained of not feeling so 
well. That evening whilst singing at the piano 
she suddenly broke down and burst into tears, 

Harton, who was standing near her, 
caught the girl in his arms. 

“Oh Jack, Jack!” she cried, “what is 
the matter with me? I feel so ill.” 

Dr. Cougleton, who was in the room, 
came over toher quickly. ‘‘ Miss Staverton,” 
he said, ‘you must go up to your room at 
once ; you have been overdoing yourself. Now 
come ; please go up at once ; | will ridejover to 
Dr. Coombe and get him to make up a bottle 
which you must take immediately.” 

Harton was in a state of distraction. 

He walked up and down his room swear- 
ing the most fearful vengeance upon Mrs. 
Lascelles. 

Dr. Cougleton came in presently and told 
him to be calm. 

“Calm !” shouted Harton. ‘‘ How can I be 
calm when I see that poor girl being slowly 
murdered? Look here, Cougleton, I must know 
how things stand. What is the matter with 
her? I tell you I must know.” 

“Tam ging to tell you,” said the doctor 
quietly, “if you will listen.” 

“Go on,” replied Sir John abruptly. 

“When I arrived here,” continued Dr. 
Cougleton, “Dr. Coombe informed me that 
Miss Staverton was apparently suffering from 
the effects of arsenical poisoning. 

“My God!” ejaculated Harton gripping 
his hands together. 

“And,” went on the doctor quietly, “it 
required but little medical skill to see that 
such was the case; there was, however, a 
peculiarity about her illness which Dr. Coombe 
pointed out to me and that puzzled him as 
much as it did me. It appeared that when 
Miss Staverton remained upstairs in her room 
she was quite free from any attack of illness, 
but when she came down and went about as 
usual she at once got ill, That no one 
else in the house was attacked precluded 
the idea of the food being poisoned. Two 
questions then at once presented themselves to 
my mind—Where did the danger come from 
and why ? Your account of Mrs. Lascelles gave 
me a possible solution of the one but not of the 
other. Jealousy, especially ina woman of Mrs. 
Lascelles’ temperament, might prove very dan- 
gerous; at all events it supplied me with 
apparently the only possible motive to account 
for Miss Staverton’s sickness. What dread- 
ful agency is at work I cannot yet say. I 
believe Mrs. Lascelles is the only person 
that knows of it, and it obviously works in her 
absence. What I was going to remark, how- 
ever, was this, that until I have discovered the 
cause of Miss Staverton’s illness she must 
remain upstairs where she is safe.” 

“She cannot very well stay there for the 
rest of her life,” said Harton heatedly. 

*“*T will only ask her to do so for a few 
days. By that time I will have discovered 


I must 
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where the danger comes from.” The doctor 
said this so confidently that the baronet had 
perforce to remain content. 

Miss Staverton was apparently quite 
restored to health in a couple of days, but the 
doctor would not permit her to come down- 
stairs yet. ‘‘ You must remain an invalid for 
one day more,” he said, “and then I will let 
you do what you like.” 

The next morning Harton came down- 
stairs early. He found Dr. Cougleton enjoying 
a pipe seated in a comfortable garden chair 
in front of the house and basking in the 
morning sunshine. 

“Ah, Harton, there you are; you look 
impatient, my dear fellow. Well, Miss Staverton 
can come down to-day without any fear for 
her future health.” 

Harton grasped the doctor’s hand. 

“Thank God!” he said reverently, ard 
then—‘and I thank you also, Cougleton, but 
tell me——” 

“Come up to my room and I will explain. 
The cause of Miss Staverton’s illness is there 
under lock and key.” 

Harton followed the doctor upstairs in 
breathless excitement. 

“Now,” said the doctor, “permit me to 
call your attention to a little habit of Miss 
Staveiton’s which, perhaps, you have never 
noticed. She from time to time puts her 
finger-tips to her lips. 1 have. especially 
noticed this after she has been playing the 
piano.” 

“T see,” interrupted Harton, “and that 
fiend poisoned the notes.” 

“No, not exactly,” continued the doctor, 
“that would have been rather a common- 
place method for a lady with such a distinctly 
original turn of mind as Mrs, Lascelles seems 
to possess. As a matter of fact I thought 
she might have done so myself, but a slight 
examination of the notes proved that they 
were apparently quite free from any poison. 
I learnt, however, by a stray remark from 
Mr. Staverton that Mrs. Lascelles, when she 
was in London, selected the piano herself for 
Miss Staverton. I then wrote to the makers 
and they informed me that the piano was 
sent to where Mrs. Lascelles was staying in 
London before it was sent on here. I felt 
certain that it was from the piano the dan- 
ger arose. | made this moining a thorough 
examination of the instrument; this is what 
I found concealed beneath the keys in such 
a way as not to interfere with the sound or 
tone in any way.” 

Dr. Cougleton then unlocked a heavy- 
looking desk and disclosed to view a narrow 
pasteboard box half an inch in breadth and 
about the length of a couple of octaves on 
the piano. This box was filled with a whitish- 
looking powder. 

“The percussion of the notes,” explained 
the doctor, “would fling up a little of that 
powder on the keys when the notes were 
struck, It is arsenic powder.” 

“What a devil the woman must have 
been !’’ exclaimed Harton. 

“We could have her arrested, but I 
suppose you would not care to do so. Iam 
strongly of opinion. you will never hear of 
the woman again. She has played her great 
card and lost. Well, my part in this little 
drama (it was near being a tragedy) is over, 
but I think you need have no fear about 
Mrs. Lascelles in the future.” 

The doctor was right.. Neither Sir John 
nor his wife heard of the woman again; 
nor was it until some years after they were 
married that Lady Harton learnt the true 
history of her illness. 
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A Clever Amateur.—Mrs. 
Southwell FitzGerald, whose 
photograph I give on this page, is 
one of the cleverest of amateur 
actresses and lately made a great 
hit as Juliette in Zhe Geisha at 
performances given at the Sha ftes- 
bury and Imperial theatres. She 
is a daughter of Mr. Peter Bor- 
cherds, J.P., of Fairholme, Wyn- 
berg, and as befits one who has 
lived in the bracing air of Cape 
Colony she is a keen sportswoman. 
Her husband, Captain Southwell 
FitzGerald, is the eldest son of the 
late Lord FitzGerald, one of the 
many distinguished Irishmen who 
have been Lords of Appeal. Of 
Lord FitzGerald’s three colleagues 
in the Court of Appeal only one, 
Lord Bramwell, was an English- 
man, the other two—Lord Watson 
and Lord Macnaghten—being re- 
spectively Scotch and Irish mem- 
bers. Mrs. FitzGerald’s family 
were very much to the fore during 
the early part of the South African 
War—her husband, her father, her 
three brothers, and her brother-in- 
law all being on active service at 
the sametime, which must be almost a record 
for a single family. 


The Silver Wedding of the Season.— 
There will be great doings at Yester in con- 
nection with the silver wedding day of Lord 
and Lady Tweeddale, which falls on May 18. 
One can scarcely believe that Lady Tweed- 
dale has actually seen a quarter of a century 
of married life, she looks so young and hand- 
some and stately. In her early days she was 
as beautiful and popular as her daughter, the 
lovely Lady Clementina Waring, is to-day. 
Her rich dark colouring and her foreign 
appearance, too, gave her a distinction which 
captivated everybody and added hugely to her 
social success. Lady Tweeddale was, of 
course, really a foreigner. Before her mar- 
riage with the marquis she was Signorina 
Candida Bartolucci and a Roman by birth. 
Like most of the southern women Lady 
Tweeddale is very fond of jewellery and 
has many magnificent gems, to the setting 
of which she devotes considerable thought 
and taste. 


SOCIETY IN 


TOWN 


Week by Week. 


Ellis & Walery 


A CLEVER AMATEUR ACTRESS 
The Hon. Mrs. Southwell FitzGerald 


The Marquis of Tweeddale.—Like Lord 
Kinnoull, the Marquis of Tweeddale comes of 
a younger branch of the great Hay family, of 
which the Earl of Erroll claims to represent 
the main stock. The Hays always held 
their heads very high in the days when Scot- 
land had a King of its own, and they have 
more than once married into the Scottish 
Royal Family. Lord Tweeddale’s country seat, 
Yester, with its finely-timbered park, has been 
in the family for centuries. Close by are 
some haunted caves, idealised in the verse of 
Sir Walter Scott ; but the greatest attractions 
of Yester are the magnificent grouse moors 
which are at the service of the guests. 


The Destiny of Hever.—Mr. Astor, I am 
told, has really bought Hever for his daughter, 
Miss Pauline Astor, already one of the most 
fortunate of heiresses, and he intends to spend 
quite a large sum on additional improvements. 
By this time the work will have actually begun, 
though Mr. Sebright has already practically 
rebuilt the castle. By the way, there are two 
of Mr. Sebright’s alterations which have been 
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received with mixed feelings by 
people who reverence the past. 
The quaint old watch-house, a 
unique survival from Tudor times, 
has disappeared, and the oak of 
which it was constructed has been 
used in the interior of the build- 
ing, while a very modern-looking 
structure has been erected just 
across the moat for the servants’ 
quarters and kitchens. 


The Smartness of a Smart 
Hostess.—A propos of the craze 
for bridge a queer story reaches 
me which shows that the “ smart ” 
hostess of the present day can be 
very smart, though sometimes her 
smartness is scarcely consistent 
with good form. The ‘heroine of 
the tale is very fond of play and is 
keen to get all debts of honour 
settled before the players leave the 
table. One of her guests recently 
was a gentleman who also loves 
play but was not so punctual in 
paying. He always ran short of 
cash when he lost and he never 
carried a cheque book. On this 
occasion he lost heavily and made 
the usual excuses. But the hostess was one 
too many for him. She knew he had an 
account at her bank, and promptly handed 
him a blank cheque out of her own book. 


The Sportswomen’s Club.—If one can 
judge by the enthusiasm exhibited by all 
present at the opening reception on Monday, 
April 27, of the latest Dover Street club 
the Ladies’ Field Club should have a most 
prosperous career. I do not know who is 
responsible for the scheme of decoration, but 
I expect the indefatigable secretary, Mrs. 
Kinglake, had something to say in the matter. 
At any rate all the rooms were much admired, 
especially the billiard-room, where the table 
is quite a work of art. An excellent pro- 
gramme was organised by Lady Decies, 
“ chairman” of the committee, and the Follies 
from Queen’s Hall also gave a_ selection. 
Among the guests invited and present were 
the Duke and Duchess of Somerset, the Duke 
and Duchess of Montrose, Lord and Lady 
Edward Churchill, Sir Evelyn Wood, and the 
Hon. Mrs. Southwell FitzGerald. Seto 
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An Interesting Wedding.—Mr. William 
Whytehead Boulton, whose marriage to 
Miss Milburn took place last month, is a 
son of the late Mr. Whytehead Boulton of 
Highgate House, Beverley. His bride is 
the only daughter of Mr. J. Milburn of 
Acklington, Northumberland. Mr. Milburn 
is a big colliery and ship owner and has also 
an interest in the estates of Rosedale Abbey, 
Yorkshire. Mrs. Boulton is a most energetic 
sportswoman and a well-known -figure at the 
Percy and Morpeth hunts. She is, moreover, 
as befits the wife of a Yorkshireman, a keen 
cricketer, and as a schoolgirl played in a 
match against Girton. 


A Play by Mr. Claude Lowther, M.P.— 
At His Majesty’s Theatre rehearsals of the 
new drama that is to succeed Resurrection 
were begun on Monday, the 2oth ult. The 
author of the play that now engages Mr. Tree’s 
daily attention is Mr. Claude Lowther, M.P. 
for the Eskdale division of Cumberland, 
whose sister, Miss Toupie Lowther, is well 
known as the most skilful lady with the foil 
in England. The production of the new 
piece may be expected in the last week of 
May or the first week in June. ‘The story is 
one of modern society in France and has a 
strong tragic note in its finale. The cast, 
which has not been wholly completed, will, in 
addition to Mr. Tree, include Mr. Lionel 
Brough, Mr. Robert Taber, Mr. Fisher White, 
Mr. S. A. Cookson, Miss Miriam Clements, 
and Miss Lily Brayton. 


opeaight z 

THE HON. MRS. ALGERNON BOURKE AND HER DAUGHTER, DAPHNE landlords in 

Mrs. Bourke is a daughter of the late Mr. Hans Sloane Stanley and wife of Ireland, his 
Mr. Algernon Bourke, Lord Mayo's brother large income, 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Politicians as Bridge Players. — The 
dinner party followed by bridge still holds 
its popularity, and some notabilities in the 
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however, being derived from other sources 
than Irish landed property. He is one of 
the very few people in Ireland who own a 
private railway station on their estate. The 
railway station was conceded by the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company 
when the line was being built as compen- 
sation for running it through the most 


The bride 


The bridegroom 


AN INTERESTING MARRIAGE 
Miss Rosalind Milburn, who was married on April 23 to Mr. Whytehead Boulton 


world of high politics are especially addicted 
to this form of entertainment. Mr. Brodrick 
and Mr. Wyndham are reputed to be the two 
best players in 
the Cabinet, 
and Mr. Bal- 
four can also 
play a_ very 
clever game. 
The Colonial 
linister is not 
a bridge 
player though 
one would 
think that the 
intricacies of 
the game 
would rather 
appeal to the 
mind of Mr. 
Joseph Cham- 
berlain. Lord 
Westbury, by 
the way, who 
came of age 
he other day, 
is said to be 
one of the best 
bridge players 
in London.. 


Lady Barry- 
more as Hos- 
tess. — Among 
the many 
hostesses who 
have arranged 
to give adance 
at an early 
date is Lady 
Barrymore, 
who has been 
seen a _ good 
deal about 
town this 
season. Lord 
Barrymore is 
one of the 
wealthiest 
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beautiful part of Fota, Lord Barrymore’s 
residence in the county Cork ; all the principal 
trains stop at this station, but ordinary passen- 
gers cannot alight without a special permit, 
the station being solely intended for Lord 
Barrymore’s use, 


A Dinner Rush.—Such a shoal of dinner 
invitations are out now that it is a difficult if 
not impossible matter for a hostess to find a 
vacant date within the next month. Among 
the well-known people who will give dinners 
immediately are Lord and Lady Ardilaun, Sir 
Edward Cassel, Lord and Lady Harewood, 
and Mr, Edward Sassoon. In addition to a 
crowd of dinner parties innumerable dances 
are fixed or being fixed for the merry month 
of May. Lady Baring will give a dance at 
the end of next month, and rumour has it that 
a very brilliant affair may shortly take place 
at Devonshire House. 


A Brilliant Ball.—Mrs. Morgan Crofton’s 
dance the other night was certainly one of the 
most successful and brilliant entertainments 
of theseason. A whole crowd of distinguished 
people went thither after having entertained 
or being entertained to dinner, among whom 
were Lord Denman and Lord Vivian Crichton- 
Stuart, the latter being a brother of the young 
Marquis of Bute, who, by the way, has just 
turned up again after his travels and was 
recently staying at Cardiff Castle. 


The Orford Earldom.—The Countess of 
Orford is a clever American who has been 
quite a success as an English matron and 
who takes a keen interest in Primrose 
League politics. When they were married the 
earl was only a lieutenant in the navy, but 
the death of his uncle in 1894 gave him the 
title. The late Lord Orford had gnly two 
daughters, both of whom married Spanish 
grandees, and by a curious coincidence the 
present earl’s only surviving child is also a 
daughter, Lady Dorothy Walpole, now a tall 
and handsome girl of fourteen. As _ his 
only brother and heir-presumptive, Mr. Clare 
Walpole, is forty-four and unmarried the 
earldom will probably revert to a distant 
branch of the family. The first earl, by the 
way, was. a son not of the great opportunist 
Prime Minister but of his younger brother. 
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Mendelssohn 


THE GRAND DUKE MICHAEL OF RUSSIA 


With his wife, Countess Torby, and two of his children. The Grand Duke, who has permanently taken up his abode in this 
country, lives at Keele Hall in Staffordshire 
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Spearght 
LADY VIOLET BRASSEY’S TWO SONS, CYRIL AND GERARD ; 
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Speatght 
LORD BUCKHURST, LADY MYRA AND LADY AVICE SACKVILLE—CHILDREN OF LADY DE LA WARR 
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J. A. T. BRAMSTON, OXFORD 
Putting at the 10th green 


“The championships are with us once more 
and the usual speculations are rife on 
the chances of candidates. The amateur 
event takes place at Muirfield on the rgth, 
and it seems not improbable that the Scottish 
green will furnish a Scottish winner. Apart 
from Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Laidlay, both of 
whom are in fine form and know the course 
intimately, and other well-known Scottish 
players there is quite a galaxy of young Edin- 
burgh talent, and it 4 
is quite possible that 
some player hitherto 
unknown to fame may 
repeat the late Dr. 
Allen’s exploit on this 
green in 1897. 


f the Englishmen 
none seem to be 
playing in better form 
than Mr. John Ball, 
and when the Hoylake 
crack is at his best it 
takes a good man 
indeed to hold him. 
Mr. Hilton, too, is 
well on his game and 
driving a_ prodigious 
length with the Has- 
kell ball. Muirfield, 
however, is a funny 
course. It is long and 
narrow by reason of 
the ubiquitous boun- 
dary wall and the long 
grass, and length with- 
out absolute straight- 
ness is here a positive 
disadvantage. At the 
last open championship 
Vardon found this to 
his cost, for he hardly 
kept his usual true line 
and lost many strokes 
in the rough. 


J. L. HUMPHREYS, 


fter last year’s 
results it would 
be folly to attempt to 
forecast the winner. 
Mr. Hutchings it is to 
be hoped will be able to defend his ‘title, 
and it would be a great exploit if he were 
successful. But much depends on the draw. 
Last year it was a singularly unfortunate one 
in the number of good and likely men that met 
in the early stages of the conflict and robbed 
the final rounds of much of their wonted 
interest. The teams for the international 
match have not yet been selected, but probably 
there will be few changes from last year. 


"VARSITY GOLF. 


‘Tre result of the Oxford and Cambridge 

golf match was disappointing to those 
friends of Cambridge who fully expected that 
this year the light blues would avenge the 
big defeats of the last four years. Undoubtedly 
they were a much stronger team than Cam- 
bridge has had for some years, and on their 
form they ought certainly to have made a 
better show of it. The first round, however, 
practically settled matters, for Oxford stood 
22 up, Cambridge not winning a single hole. 
The light blues did better in the next round, 
scoring 10 against 17 for Oxford, the latter 
winning by 27 on the whole match. The 
feature of the match was the fine play of 
Mr. J. A. T. Bramston, who holed one round 
in 78. Wegivesome photographs of the play. 


OXFORD, AND H. C. MACDONELL, CAMBRIDGE, ON THE HOME GREEN 


Cc. C. WEDDERBURN, CAMBRIDGE, AT THE 18TH TEE 


if is reported that at a meeting of the Rules 

Committee, held recently in Edinburgh, 
Mr. Mure Fergusson’s motion suggesting that 
steps should be taken to deal with the rubber- 
cored ball with a view to preserving “ the high 
standard of the game of golf as a trial of 
strength as well as of skill,” and that in the 
meantime the gutta ball only should be used 
in the open and amateur championships, came 
up for discussion. After careful consideration 
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J. O, FAIRLIE, OXFORD 
Driving from the 12th tee 


the committee decided not to adopt Mr. Mure 
Fergusson’s motion. Competitors in the 
championships, therefore, may assume that no 
restriction will be put on the kind of ball they 
may use, but doubuless some official deliver- 
ance will be forthcoming at the spring meeting 
of the Royal and Ancient. 


n interesting discussion has been taking 
place in Golf Jllustrated on the 

: proper pronunciation 
of “golf.” The argu- 
ment has been con- 
fined to Scotsmen, and 
an amusing divergence 
of opinion exists as to 
whether the practice is 
to sound the “1” or to 
pronounce the word as 
“ goff,” one side being 
positive that no “ edu- 
cated” Scot ever 
sounds the “1” while 
the other, with equal 
_ confidence, asserts that 
the “1” is always 
sounded except by those 
who have had intimate 
associations with Eng- 
Jand or English people. 


elpbe truth appears to 

be somewhere 
between the disputants. 
The majority of those 
who sound the “1” do 
it so softly that, except 
to a very observant 
ear, it is hardly notice- 
able; but that it is 
sounded, or at any rate 
has the effect of leng- 
thening the sound of 
the word, seems hardly 
open to question. 
The pronunciation of 
(Sheltie! On emcacal ter 
affords a clue to the 
difficulty. Few people 
pronounce those words 
so short as the spelling, 
“haff” or “caff,” would suggest. 


Ape opening of the Sundridge Park golf 

course by Mr. A. J. Balfour was a great 
success and afforded the Premier an oppor- 
tunity of making one of those happy speeches 
at which he is a past master. In a foursome 
after luncheon with Braid as his partner 
Mr. Balfour played a capital game against 
Mr. H. W. Forster, M.P., and Herd. 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Opera.—The Opera season, which 
began on Monday with Lohengrin for the 
regular subscribers, opened on April 27 with 
the first cycle of the Ring. The second cycle 
began last night and the third begins on 
Monday. There can be no question that 
the present is the best series of cycles we 
have ever had. Newscenery has been painted 
for the Rheingold, with nothing of the make- 
shift character we have had so frequently. 
The bed of the river is beautifully suggested ; 
the Rhine maidens really seem to swim, and 
the rainbow bridge on which the gods cross 
to Walhalla actually bears the weight of the 
mighty ones. 


Dr. Richter.—I have never seen the 
orchestra better conducted than by Dr. Rich- 
ter, who knows his Wagner so thoroughly 
that he has not to turn the pages of his 
score. Under his baton the men play like 
one full-toned instrument. The whole per- 
formance, even without a break in it, was 
not wearisome. Dr. Richter and some of 
the principals are to be seen any night after 
the performance in a German beer /a//e near 
Piccadilly Circus, and you may hear them 
discussing in loud gutturals the points of the 
performance with the keenest enthusiasm. 


Wagner without ‘‘Cuts.”—The full- 
blooded Wagnerite will not have the Ring cut. 
Mrs. Cleather and Mr. Basil Crump, who are 
out-and-out Wagnerites, have just written a 
little book for the Methuens entitled The Ring 
of the Nibelung, “an interpretation embody- 
ing Wagner’s own explanations.” They do 
not regard him as a musician only but as “a 
dramatic tone-poet,” and they re-echo Mr. 
Ashton Ellis’s dictum that ‘‘no translation in 
the world can possibly reproduce at once the 
sense and sound” of his libretti. They 
remind us that when Wagner came to London 
in 1855 to conduct a Philharmonic concert 
he occupied his spare time in scoring 7he 
Walktre but complained that the tone of the 
town caused him to lose “the inner memory.” 


Mr. Hale 


A SCENE FROM 


The Ibsenised Brunnhilde.—I commend a 
study of the two Brunnhildes, Wagner’s and 
Ibsen’s, in The Vikings, for of course Hjordis 
is the Scandinavian portrait of the goddess. 


«V« 


» PICKWICK . 


WEDNESDAY, 


APRIL 15, 


THURSDAY, 


APRIL 16, 


~ CPW 
Way \ 


tin / / 


DICKENS DRAMATISED 


For the people of Downham Market 


I paid a second visit to the Imperial and found 
that the play was not the same thing as on 
the first night. It had gained force with the 
familiarity of the players and there was not a 
hitch in Mr, 
Craig’s lighting 
scheme. The 
second act, the 
banquet scene, 
is one of the 
most masterly 
bits of con- 
struction in 
modern drama. 


Miss Vincent Mr.Colin Coop Miss Reeve 
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Viking Gunnar.— Mr. Hubert Carter, 
who piays the part of Gunnar in The Vikings, 
was early schooled in the Scandinavian drama 
by Herr Albert Alberg, formerly of the Court 
Theatre, Stockholm. Herr Alberg was well 
known as a translator of Swedish folk stories, 
and at various times he read the whole of 
Ibsen’s plays to Mr. Carter, translating them 
as he read from the original Swedish. Mr. 
Carter next had a thorough grounding in 
Shaksperean drama, playing principal parts 
in the Edmund Tearle and the Alleyn-Ber- 
nard companies in the provinces. Mr. Carter 
has acted in various American companies and 
has played Black Michael in The Prisoner of 
Zenda and Rob Dow in The Little Minister. 
A year ago he toured Zhe Only Way, 
taking the 7é/e of Defarge. He is little known 
to London audiences, but for a short time he 
was the president of the court-martial that 
tried Terriss in One of the Best. Mr. Carter 
had the good fortune to be introduced to 
Miss Terry some time after The Vikings was 
in rehearsal and was engaged by that dis- 
cerning lady at sight. The young actor isa 
Yorkshireman and was at the Bradford school 
along with Mr. William Maxwell, war corre- 
spondent of the Standard, Mr. John Coates, 
the tenor, and Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne, the novelist. 
He is a brother of Mr. A. C. R. Carter, the 
editor of The Vear’s Art. 


Dickens on the Stage.—The town hall of 
Downham Market was transformed the other 
week into the Court of Common Pleas of the 
year 1828, when Mr. Justice Stareleigh heard 
the case of Bardell v. Pickwick, a dra- 
matic transcript from Dickens’s master- 
piece. Mr. Pickwick was played by 
Mr. F. C. Way and Sam Weller by 
Mr, A. A. Long, while Dr. E. G. Wales 
officiated as the Judge and the Rev. H. 
J. Adams as the immortal Sergeant 
Buzfuz. Quite recently there has been a 
series of Dickens revivals at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington. 


Mr. Caird 
“THE MEDAL AND THE MAID" AT THE LYRIC THEATRE 
This illustrates the end of the first act, which takes place at Cannes. The picture was taken by the Biograph Studio 


Miss Sablanc 


RHE TATEER. 


“FOR. ONE NIGHT ONLY” 


A Chat with the Secretary of the Stage Society. 


s I peered precipitously down from the 
gallery of the Imperial Theatre on the 
stage which saw the curtain rise on the Dutch 
play, Zhe Good Hope, 1 was intensely in- 
terested in the brilliant acting of a company 
which had no star. Here was a band of 
players who had never done anything very 
remarkable, and yet here they acted with 
extraordinary poignancy. Why was that ? 
I made up my mind it was because the play 
played the players. 

It was an “exotic” play. When the 
average playgoer sees a “piece” that is some- 
what out of the beaten track, either in point 
of technique or in philosophy, he promptly 
calls it “exotic.” It is not my purpose to 
say amen to the word, which implies a world 
of instinctive dislike—for your playgoer is 
nothing if not conservative; I simply state 
it asa fact. The word, “exotic,” is at best a 
question-beg ging 
epithet, and it is 
difficult to decide 
the borderland. 
Why, for example, 
was Mrs. Tangue- 


PLay 


You Never Can Tell 


‘The League of Youth 
Shakespeare’s Stage Music - 


play which possesses strength and that con- 
tains many good acting parts. Zhe Good 
Hope, for instance, has seventeen characters ; 
fourteen of these give good opportunities to 
the players, but the unutterable sadness of its 
theme would never permit of its becoming 
a money-making play in this country. To 
most of our people the theatre is, of course, a 
place of amusement ; at least, thatis the argu- 
ment. Yet the success of Zhe Second Mrs. 
Tangueray confounded many critics. Our 
people do not want unhappy or gloomy stories 
staged in the theatres, yet the continental 
peoples will have them, and our actors wish 
to interpret them.” 

Again, he thinks that the opportunities 
such productions offer actors to do something 
better than the parts they are cast to play 
elsewhere can possibly provide form another 
inducement. 


AUTHOR THEATRE 
S -~ G. Bernard Shaw - Royalty - 
« - Ibsen - - - Vaudeville 


vay, even when the The House of Usna - - - Fiona Macleod- - Globe - 
play seemed ex- Interior - - a a - Maeterlinck - - Globe - 
tremely novel, The Death of Tintagiles - - Maeterlinck - - Globe - 
never placed in the The Coming of Peace - - Hauptmann - ~- Vaudeville 
Candida - + - - - G.Bernard Shaw - Strand - 


category of a play 
like Grierson’s ; 
Way, by Mr. Es- Macaire 


The Three Wayfarers 


Captain Brassbound’s Conversion 


Thomas Hardy - 
Henley and Stevenson 
G. Bernard Shaw 


Great Queen 
Great Queen 
Strand - 


ee pe - nae Andromache - - -  ~-. Gilbert Murray - Strand - 

ending of Nancy | Lonely Lives - = - - Hauptmann - - Strand - 
Thsen, | Jbae and Pillars of Society - -  -- Ibsen - - = Strand - 
baggage, este The Unseen Helmsman - - Alma-Tadema - ~- Comedy - 
linck, or, in fact, Windmills - .  -  -  -  W. Kingsley Tarpey- Comedy - 


any of the great 


Mrs. Warren’s Profession 


G. Bernard Shaw 


intellectuals of the The Marrying of Ann Leete - Granville Barker - Royalty - 
continent of The New Idol - - -  - Francoisde Curel - Royalty - 
Europe, come The Lady from the Sea - - Ibsen - = - Royalty - 
under the ban. Monna Vanna -~ - = - Maeterlinck - - Victoria Hall 
However much When We Dead Awaken- ~- Ibsen -  -  - Imperial 


the critics and the A Man of Honour 
public may dislike 
these plays (at the 


first blush) it is a 


The Good Hope 


The Two Mr. Wetherbys 


W. Somerset Maughan Imperial 
St. John Hankin - Imperial 
Hermann Heijermans Imperial 


Portman Rooms - 
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“The ordinary theatre-goer does not, I 
know,” added Mr. Smith, “ think much of the 
plays that we put up, but we do not want 
for appreciative audiences, The only difficulty 
we have is in getting a theatre. For the last 
two picces we were very fortunate as Miss. 
Ellen Terry most generously offered us the 
use of the Imperial, but we cannot often 
expect such good fortune. In fact, we think 
it would be well to secure—in conjunction with 
an amateur club or a_ kindred society—a 
theatre or hall that we could always depend 
upon having for the rehearsal and perform- 
ance of four or five yearly productions.” 

The society selects a producer according 
to the class of play, and in casting it seeks to. 
get the best available players to interpret the 
various parts. 

“No; we do not necessarily give the offer 
to members of the society ; in fact, out of about 
480 subscribers 
there are not more 


DATE than thirty players,” 
sf - Nov. 26, 1899 and then Mr. Smith 
: - Feb 25, 1900 was induced to say 

March 11, 1900 something about 
- - April 29, 1900 authors, most of 
2 - April 29, 1900 whom know that 
- - April 29, 1900 their plays are as 
- - June 10, 1900 submitted of no 
7 - July 1, 1900 commercial value, 
Street Nov. 8, 1900 yet are quite con- 
Street Nov. 8, 1900 tent that they 
e - Dec. 16, 1900 
should be so. 
- - Feb. 24, 1901 : 
est cone Take, for instance, 
Sue The Man of Hon- 
- - May 12, 1901 


New Lyric Club - 


our; that would 
probably be a big 
success in an even- 
ing bill if the author 


June 16, 1901 
- June 16, tgor 
Jan. 5, 1902 

- Jan. 26, 1902 


- March 16, 1902 would consent to 
- May 4, 1902 alter one of the acts. 
- June 20, 1902 No; he will make 
- Jan. 25, 1903 no change. Itis true 
- Feb. 22, 1903 to life, and it must 


stand asit is. That 
play, like others, 
was written for the 


March 15, 1903 
- April 26, 1903 


striking fact that THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE STAGE SOCIETY Stage Society. The 
players are in- Showing that it has, produced twenty-five striking plays in less than four years, written by sixteen different author does not 
tensely interested authors, of whom one is Norwegian, one Dutch, one Belgian, and one German appe al to the 
inthem. That was general theatre- 
the decision Il " goer, 


arrived at, and in order to verify it I set off 
to see Mr. Aubrey Smith, the honorary secre- 
tary of the Stage Society which gave us Zhe 
Good Hope. 

While refusing to speak on behalf of other 
actors Mr. Aubrey Smith is of opinion that 
actors like to appear in such plays as are 
selected by the society for production for the 
simple reason that they afford great acting 
chances. ‘‘You may call them _ exotic, 
neurotic, erotic ; in fact, anything you choose 
that will best express your partiality or the 
reverse, but the fact remains that actors and 
actresses will sacrifice something for the sake 
of their success. Their inborn love of acting 
and artistic sense finds satisfaction in inter- 
preting a play that has real acting value 
although commercially worthless. ° 

“Ttis always a great pleasure to actors to 
come before an appreciative audience in a 


“T never thought much of the Stage Society 
myself,” said Mr. Smith, ‘until I rehearsed 
for one of their plays. The New Idol it was ; 
but I found I had a chance given me as 
others had done before me, and I soon 
learned that the society’s work was un- 
doubtedly a factor for good in relation to 
the art of acting.” 

The plays selected for performance by the 
society are judged entirely by their literary and 
dramatic value ; commercial or other con- 
siderations do not count. The society gives 
the preference to English authors now, but 
if it can get a much better play from France, 
Germany, or elsewhere it naturally secures 
the most votes. Each member of the com- 
mittee reads the play submitted, or if time 
presses the plays are read to the committee, 
and later follows a ballot to decide the 
choice 
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Probably Ibsen has made the reputation 
of more players in London than any other 
dramatist. Even a tyro succeeds. How often 
has one found that an actor or an actress 
could thrill one in an Ibsen play yet fail to: 
leave an impression in any other work? I 
have seen a player, almost an amateur, excel 
under these circumstances and fade away in 
the average play into nothingness. The law 
of libel prevents my citing cases. On the: 
other hand, one has seen a player who, though 
having done excellent work in the past, has 
suddenly struck a totally new key in an Ibsen 
play. Such, for example, is Mr. Holman 
Clark, who has stepped out into the very front 
rank in a colossal part as Ornulf of the Fiords 
in The Vikings at the Imperial. 

It is incredible that organisations like the 
Stage Society, while appealing to a small sec- 
tion of the public, are without general effect. 
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SEA KINGS AT THE IMPERIAL THEATRE 
In Ibsen’s Play. “The Vikings.” 


C. P. Small 
MR. OSCAR ASCHE AS SIGURD THE STRONG MR. HOLMAN CLARK AS ORNULF OF THE FJORDS 


Mr. Asche plays the part of the viking who went to Iceland to carry off | Ornulf, magnificently played by Mr. Clark, is the tragic figure of the play, in the course ot 

a wife. He was in love with Hjordis, the foster-daughter of Ornulf, but which he loses all his seven sons—six in deadly fight, while the youngest, Thorulf, is 

on hearing that his friend, Gunnar, also loved her he pretended that it murdered by Gunnar in a moment of anger. But to the very end Ornulf bears himself 
was Gunnar who killed the bear which Hjordis demanded proudly and with an extraordinary stoicism 
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SOME OF THE. GIRLS IN THE TILLER TROUPE 


SOME DANCERS. 


The Change in Dancing.— 
What a change has taken place in 
our dancers. The two extremes 
have been bridged. At one end 
of the scale came clog dancing, in 
which Mr. Dan Leno used to 
excel, At the other stood the 
aerial movements of the ballet. 
But now we have a school, popu- 
larised in musical comedy, which 
stands between both. It is as it 
were as if the knee had come into 
greater vogue than the foot of the 
step dancer and the hip of the 
goddesses of La Scala, to say 
nothing of the exotic styles of the 
Spaniards, the French grotesques, 
and the cake walk, 


The Schools of Dancing.— 
Unlike the actor the dancer is 
still apprenticed to a regular train- 
ing. Among the most successful 
teachers are Madame Katti Lanner 
of the Empire, the superb 
Cavalazzi, and masters of the less 


classical modes such as Mr. Tiller, 
whose dancers are everywhere. 


> 
» 
* 
> 
o> 
» 
» 
> 
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Reinhold Thiele 


MDLLE. CARMEN ROCAS 


MISS CLARISSE HENEY 


Child Dancers. —While dancing in private 
life seems to have gone out a good deal so 
far as the grown-ups are concerned there 
probably never was a time when children 
were taught so scientifically. The most 
charming little dancers I have seen were the 
little French boy and girl at the Palace—a 
pair of the courtliest little people who seemed 
to get great delight out of their “ turn.” 
Among the best-known little dancers is Miss 
Clarisse Heney, pictured here as a cake- 
walker. As her name might suggest she is 
of Irish descent—remotely, at any rate. She 
made a big hit recently at the Tivoli matinée 
in aid of the Fresh Air Fund. She has been 
engaged for the pier concerts at Deal, and as 
she sings admirably she is always booked up. 
She was only twelve last Christmas. 


Miss Doris Macintyre.—Another clever 
child is Miss Doris Macintyre, a_ bright 
little thing of ten summers who _ has 
recently made her mark at one or two 
matinées. Her name—and if I may say 
so, her mane—imply a Scots origin. At any 
rate she dances and sings with great intelli- 
gence. None of her people, I believe, have 
ever been on the stage although her cousin, 
Miss Nancy Gregson, has been in several of 
Mr. George Edwardes’s productions, including 
The Geisha. 
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Weston 


Langyier 


Sefiorita Guerrero.--To see a 
real Spanish dancer you must go 
to the Alhambra, where Seforita 
Guerrero plays Carmen. A Sevil- 
lian by birth, she knows the points 
of the part thoroughly. With 
her splendid eyes, tawny skin, 
gleaming teeth, and arrogant car- 
riage she looks the heroine of 
Mérimée’s romance to the life. 
As to Spanish dancing generally, 
I am assured by a_ recognised 
expert that the national dance as 
they know it in primitive Spain is 
not commonly seen here. The 
Spanish dance is “ Frenchified” 
and otherwise altered for English 
consumption more or less on the 
lines of dancers like Mdlle. Rocas, 
who was recently at the Palace. 
Of all of them Guerrero, perhaps, 
most nearly approaches the real 
thing ; still, in the present form it 
is popular. Of the true Spanish 
type was Carmencita, who came 
to London some ten years ago. 
but though her reputation on the 
Continent was great she had no 
great vogue here, for the public 
did not understand her art a little 
bit. To understand Spanish 
dancing read Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s lurid essay. 


Biograph 


MISS DORIS MACINTYRE 
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Lafayette 


MISS SARAH ANDREW 


A new singer 


Miss Sarah Andrew. — Ashton-under- 
Lyne is proud of Miss Sarah Andrew, who 
made a successful dédu¢ at the Good Friday 
concert in St. James’s Hall, for she was a 
former pupil of the technical school in that 
great provincial centre and obtained a scholar- 
ship which was given by Mr. Rupert Mason 
for singing. She has been four years at the 
* Royal College of Music in Manchester and 
had three years of private study. 


A Galaxy.—An interesting concert is to 
be given at Mrs. Hankey Dobree’s house, 
79, Gloucester Place, by Miss Bertini Hum- 
phrys next Tuesday. She will be assisted by 
Madame Denza, Miss Fanny Woolf, Signor 
Angelo Mascheroni, Signor Alfred Moscarella, 
Mr. Robert Thrane, and Mr. Arthur Wellesley, 
with Miss Maud Evans at the pianoforte. 
Miss Humphrys has a fine dramatic method. 


An Admiral’s Daughter.— Miss Nita 
Stewart, daughter of the late Admiral Sir 
Houston Stewart, is studying the piano with 
the famous Leschitizky in Vienna. She is a 
clever amateur actresss too, for she appeared 
recently in theatricals given in Vienna for 
the benefit of the Victoria Jubilee Home for 
British Governesses, Vienna. 


Dr. Ludwig Wiillner. — Dr. Ludwig 
Wiillner, who is to sing the chief part in Elgar’s 
Dream of Gerontius on its first perform- 
ance in London in the Westminster cathedral 
with the famous Amsterdam orchestra, is a 
man of many parts. He has been a lecturer 
in philology at the university of Miinster, his 
native town, where he was born in 1858. He 
was one of the leading actors in the Meiningen 
company for six years and studied singing 
at the Cologne Conservatoire. He is one of 
the most accomplished “ lieder” singers of 
the day and knows by heart some 400 songs. 


MISS BERTINI HUMPHRYS 


Who gives a concert on Tuesday 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


Mr. Frederick Lamond.—Mr. Frederick 
Lamond, who has reappeared after an absence 
of some years, is one of the few great British 
pianists who have achieved perhaps a greater 
fame on the Continent than in their native 
land. As a Glasgow boy he played the piano, 
organ, violin, and oboe, and worked with his 


DR. LUDWIG WULLNER 


Who will sing in The Dream of Gerontius 


brother, Mr. David Lamond, a well-known 
teacher. Afterwards he went abroad and 
studied with von Biilow and Liszt. During 
Liszt’s memorable visit to London shortly 
before his death the virtuoso made his last 
public appearance at one of Mr, Lamond’s 
recitals, He is one of the finest Beethoven 
players of the present day. 


THE TALLER: 


Bullingham 


MISS NITA STEWART 


Pianist; now studying in Vienna 


Mr. Philip Newbury.—When the Prince 
of Wales on his Australasian tour was féted 
by the Sydney citizens in May, 1go1, the 
tenor who received the honour of appearing 
before him and who happened to be the only 
singer encored on that occasion was Mr. 
Philip Newbury, who was to appear at the 
Queen’s Hall yesterday. Some years ago he 
sung on tour with Sir Charles and Lady Hallé, 
and his name was a familiar one at the 
Crystal Palace classical concerts, the Satur- 
day Pops, and at the Albert Hall, where he 
appeared in oratorio with the Royal Choral 
Society. In Milan he studied with Signor 
Giraldoni and under Signor Randegger, Mr. 
Fred Walker, and Mr. G. Tebbitts. 


Mr. Clifford Harrison’s Good-bye.—All 
who have ever listened to Mr. Clifford Harri- 
son’s unique recitals, in which elocution is allied 
with such remarkable charm to the reciter’s 
own playing on the pianoforte, will be sorry 
to hear that Mr. Harrison regards the season 
of Saturday recitals which began on April 25. 
in the Steinway Hallas his last. He has fought 
most courageously against ill-health, and now 
he feels he must bid farewell to the platform. 
The recitals have for many years past been 
the meeting ground on Saturday afternoons. 
for many eminent people with different tastes. 


His Career.— It is twenty-six years. 
since he gave his first recital and became 
instantly a favourite with all sections of the 
public. He has other gifts beyond those which. 
have attracted audiences, for he sketches and 
paints charming pictures, which find im- 
mediate purchasers when they are exhibited. 
I saw the Princess of Wales examining 
Mr. Harrison’s work at his last exhibition 
with obvious delight. John Ruskin admired 
his mastery of black and white. 


MR. FREDERICK LAMOND 


The famous Scots pianist 


MR. PHILIP NEWBURY (tenor) 


Who was to sing at the Queen's Hall yesterday 
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Elliott & Fry 
MR. CLIFFORD HARRISON 


The elocutionist who has retired 
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AT THE ROYAL 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


yo see, the manager in placing a couple 

of seats at our disposal very courteously 
handed me a programme of the entertainment 
free of charge. If he had meant it for our 


EOWIN 
BARWICK 


use jointly I presume he would have said 
so. As it was, therefore, it was clearly Mr. 
Sime’s business to either buy a programme 
for himself or else to go without. Mr. Sime 
seemed to think that he was entitled to the 
use of my programme, and his habitual resent- 
ment towards me became rather more than 
usually acute in consequence. It is absurd, 
however, to suppose that superior people like 
myself can discuss matters of that sort with 
persons of his class. Whatever happens we 
of the aristocracy must preserve our social 
distinction, 


Avia and Cowan are a gentleman and 

lady who sing romantic songs with a 
great deal of feeling and fervour. There are 
two scenes in the entertainment. The first is 
a sort of serenade, in which Mr. Austin, who 
possesses a good voice, sings in front of a 
little floral arbour to the effect that he is 
waiting there in the silvery moonlight for 
“thee.” “Thee” then bobs up serenely from 
the arbour and sings the chorus with him, 
and then it is understood the incident is 
closed. The second scene brings out both 
performers in broad-brimmed hats and red 
shirts, and we gather that the scene is laid 
in the Australian bush. 


r. Austin sings that he was dreaming 
that there was gladness in the air, and 
Miss Cowan repeats his remarks with little 
additions of her own, and then they both have 
a go at the song to ether and dream that all 
was joy and gladness. The sentiment is very 
pretty, and the duet, which is admirably ren- 
dered, seems to give satisfaction all the time. 
It occurred to me that as this is the spring- 
time of the year, when poetry and other ill- 
nesses abound a good deal, a little gem of 
crystallised thought put into verse would not 
be out of place. I have, therefore, thought 
up the following at great expense, and it is 
now produced for the first time :— 
I, too, was dreaming and it seemed 
To me that life was fair, 
That in the world of which I dreamed 
Was brightness everywhere. 
The golden hours unheeded sped, 
No carking care was near— 


And then they woke me up and said, 
‘«The tax-collector's here."’ 


Brewac’s Circus is chiefly remarkable for the 

introduction of the “* unrideable ” donkey 
The donkey deals with all comers in the same 
narrow, uncompromising spirit. Young men 
from the audience are invited to step up and 
ride the animal, with the prospect of winning 
a fair sum of money. Several young fellows 
approached the donkey that evening in a 
hopeful spirit, but even if any of them suc- 
ceeded so far as to get astride he would be 
effectually shot off within a couple of seconds. 


Bivoy 
RUSSELL 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


BosTons 


M iss Daisy James has a scene representing 

a dressing-room in a theatre, and her 
turn largely consists of a monologue that 
hinges on the impatience of the stage manager 
and the enduring affection of one of her 
admirers. After a while she took off her hat 
and adjusted her hair, and then applied a soft 
brush to her face calculated to give it the 
calm pink glow of polite health. There 
seemed to be a general expectation in the 
audience that the toilet arrangements were 
going to be elaborated still further; but even 
in response to the call for an encore the 
dainty actress only came on and smiled and 
bowed. The performance was very 
amusing and there was nothing in it to 
bring a blush to anybody’s cheek except 
the actress’s own, and that was applied 
with a rabbit’s foot specially reddened 


up for the purpose. 
M" Edwin Barwick appeared as 
Mephistopheles, giving imita- 
tions of Sir Henry Irving, in return, it 
was explained, for our great actor’s 
imitations of Mephistopheles; and 
Mr. George Gray took the leading 
character in an abbreviated comedy 
drama entitled “ The Fighting Parson. 
Founded on Facts.” It occurred to 
me that the 7é/e was a new one for 
parsons, whether fighting or otherwise. 
The little drama was evidently re- 
garded as the gem of the evening 
and provoked the greatest enthusiasm 
among the audience, 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Chamber of Horrors Cars.—A new feature has been introduced 
into the American motor car show: At the recent exhibition at 


Washington a “star attraction” consisted of a model of a car in 
which a Buffalo man suspected of murder deliberately drove himself 


THE MOTOR TRIALS AT WELBECK 
Mr. J. Lisle on his 100 h.p. Star car 


and the widow of the murdered person over a steep precipice. 
There were also models of motor cars which have run amok and 
caused loss of life. There are possibilities about the chamber of 
horrors and mystery cars. No doubt many persons would flock 
to see the motor car connected with the Moat Farm mystery. 
Perhaps an Automobile Madame Tussaud’s may one day be 
established. 


Campbell & Gray 


THE FASTEST CAR ENTERED FOR THE GORDON BENNETT CUP 
Mr. J. W. Stocks on his Napier 


The Cost of Motoring.—What is one man’s economy is another 
man’s extravagance. It is the same with motor as with horsed 
vehicles. One man’s stable for four or five horses may cost him 
£1,000 a year while his neighbour may accomplish pretty much 
the same result on half the expenditure. We know a Scotsman who 
runs a6 h.p. car for £20 a year, partly because he is a Scotsman, 
partly by reason of employing a boot and shoe boy to clean it, and 
driving it himself—mainly because he is a born economist. You 
may paint the lily and gild the rose; that is to say, you may make 
motoring a millionaire’s pastime or a practical means of transit for 
the man of moderate means. You may spend fortunes on fancy 
cars—as on fancy horses and other toys—or you may bring the 
expenditure on a motor vehicle within the reasonable limits of those 
incurred in keeping a brougham or waggonette. 


Campbell & Gray 
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Counting the Running Cost.—From the difficulty in collecting 
really reliable and statistical data as to the cost of running a motor 
car it would seem that most persons buy the new-fangled vehicle 
like the proverbial pig in the poke and trust to luck for the after 
consequences. Of course one man will waste £200 
in a year on his car where another will get the same 
result for £40 or £50. But with the numker of 
agents, garage-keepers, and expert men in the trade 
constantly increasing and multiplying, there should be 
growing up some reliable data as to the average 
cost per horse-power of motor cars managed on 
sound principles, kept in good working order, and run 
by competent persons. Were such attested and 
genuine motor statistics forthcoming large numbers. 
now hesitating on the brink would plunge zz medias 
motor who now fear to do so on account of the 
problem, ‘‘ What does it cost to run?” remaining so 
significantly unsolved. 


The Convict Car.—The Automobile Club is 
issuing a voting paper to each of its members and 
seeking their suffrage on the car-numbering clause 
of the Scott Montagu bill. It is believed that there 
will be a heavy poll against the proposition to brand 
every motor car with a conspicuous and convict-like 
number. No motorist objects to a small name and 
address plate about the size of a visiting card affixed 
to his car for identification purposes. Indeed, many 
motorists already carry such a plate of their own free 
will. The man who wants to ride roughshod over the 
pedestrian will not ke deterred from caddish conduct bya compulsory 
number. You can drive a motor car through any Act of Parliament. 


A New Reading.—At one of the clubs the other day an amateur 
chauffeur was chaffing an Irish member about the coming motor 
race. ‘Well, Paddy,” he asked, “will you give the Saxon a warm 
welcome this invasion? How is public feeling on the subject?” 
*“Warm welcome, did you say?” quoth Paddy, ‘‘ The timperature 
of public opinion is goin’ up to automobilin’ point.” 


“Milking” a Motor Cycle——An Irish farmer was asked 
recently if he would buy a motor cycle. ‘An’ what is it ?” asked he. 
“It’s a machine to ride about on.” ‘ Shure and what’s its price ?’”” 
“ £60.” “\Vdrather see the money in four cows.” ‘But what a 
fool you’d look riding about on the back of a cow.” ‘“ Faith,” said 
he, “not half such a fool as I’d look trying to milk a motor cycle.” 


Motor Picture Post Cards.—A combined road map and picture- 
post card for motorists is the latest continental novelty. Such post 
cards reproduce in profi'e the outlines, curves, and danger spots of 
main roads and favourite motoring routes. Any abrupt curve or 
dangerous spot is plainly marked so that he who speeds may read. 
In addition to the map the post card bears an attractive photograph: 
of neighbouring scenery. 


Campbell. & Gray. 
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Mr. Charles Jarrott on his Napier 
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Current Games, 


Schoolboys at Lord’s.—The modern public 
‘schoolboy who shows any taste for the game 
‘cannot complain that his cricket education is 
ne.lected. During the past fortnight Lord’s 
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TRAINING THE YOUNG 


Burton. 


ihas been given up to youthful cricketers who 
wisely spend part of their Easter holidays in 
jpicking up some valuable wrinkles from the 
ground staff at St. John’s Wood. The most 
interesting of these youthful cricketers is 
Eric Studd, whose name suggests memories 
‘of centuries scored for Eton and Cambridge 
twenty years ago. He is the son of J. E. K. 
Studd, the president of the Polytechnic In- 
stitute and the eldest of the famous trio of 
brothers who were all in the Eton eleven at 
the same time at the end of the seventies. 


Winchester, not Eton.—There is, however, 
no probability of Eric Studd ever wearing the 
famous light blue sash and capas Winchester, 
not Eton, is to be the scene of his future 
cricket triumphs, For the last week or two 
‘he has been practising at Lord’s with a school- 
fellow, C. Howard Smith, brother of the 
president of the Cambridge University Athletic 
‘Club, under the eye of Carlin, the old Notts 
wicketkeeper, and Burton, the old Middlesex 
bowler, who are specially engaged every year 
‘from the middle of April till the end of the 
month to instruct the sons of members. Car- 


lin is one of the best of coaches, and although - 


George Burton’s bowling is not as deadly as 
it was in the old days when he took ten wickets 
in an innings he is still a useful bowler, and 
all cricketers remember how a few years ago 
he and Rylott dismissed a strong Harrow 
eleven for 4o. 


A Boon to Surrey.—Surrey seems to 
have at last discovered that pearl of great 
price, a left-handed bowler. Jackson, who 
took nine of the county wickets for 73 Yuns 


IDEA TO SHOOT AT LORD'S 


\During the Easter holidays many public schoolboys have been receiving 
-a little coaching at Lord’s at the hands of the professionals, Carlin and 
In the photograph Carlin can be seen with his hand extended 


Sports, 


last week, is a colt from Mitcham and was 
making his @bu¢ in first-class cricket in the 
match in question. ’ Although he was helped 
by a fairly difficult wicket his performance in 
dismissing Hayward, 
Holland, Hayes, 
. Brockwell, and Lock- 
wood stamps him as 
a bowler quite out 
of the common. 
Good as his analysis 
was it would have 
teen far better had 
he been supported by 
more reliable fields- 
men. Quite a dozen 
easy catches were 
dropped off young 
Jackson’s _ bowling, 
and as several of 
these were from the 
bats of Lees and 
Davis, the highest 
scorers, his average 
of nine wickets for 
73 runs would in all 
probability have been 
reduced to about nine 
for 40 with a decent 
fielding side to back 
him up. 


The Record for 
a School Magazine. 
—An__ uninterrupted 
sequence of 450 num- 
bers is an experience 
which many perio- 
dicals published 
under the most favourable auspices unhappily 
have fiiled to attain. For a school magazine 
it isan absolute record. 
It is the proud boast of 
the editors of the Hurst 
Johnian, the organ of 
St. John’s College, 
Hurstpierpoint, that it 
has appeared with un- 
broken regularity ten 
times a year for forty- 
five years. The Johnian, 
to use the abbreviated 
form by which it is 
affectionately known at 
Hurst, reached its 450th 
number this month. It 
is the senior of the public 
school magazines, and 
like Charlie's Aunt is 
“still running” with 
every prospect of con- 
tinued activity and in- 
creasing utility. For its 
motto it has ** Manhood, 
Learning, Gentleness,”’ 
and the Johnian acts up 
to it loyally. In June 
of this year St. John’s 
will have completed fifty 
years existence in its 
present building, which 
it occupied first in 1853. 
The anniversary is to be 
celebrated by a com- 
memoration festival ex- 
tending over June 24-5. 
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and Pastimes. 


The Racket ChampionsHip.—The ama- 
teur racket championship at Queen’s Club 
produced a wonderfully exciting game in the 
challenge match between Eustace Miles, the 
holder, and E. M. Baerlein. Baerlcin, who 
has come on marvellously since Jast year, 
played in brilliant. form in the earlier rounds, 
and after his defeat of H. K. Foster it was 
generally felt that he had an excellent chance 
of wresting the championship from Miles. 
There were some singular ups and downs in 
the match. At the beginning Baer'ein was 
irresistible, while Miles was distinctly below 
his usual form. After winning the first two 
games easily Baerlein reached game ball in 
the third, but at the critical moment he 
showed a slight want of resolution, which 
gave Miles an opportunity of recovering 
something like his true form. Having found 
Miles a little off colour Baerlein shoufd have 
won by three games to love. On the other 
hand, in} the final game Miles apparently 
took things too easily at the critical moment, 
and to a certain extent he has only himself 
to blame for the loss of the championship for 
the time being. 


Brilliant Play.—The first and second 
games were not a_ great exhibition of- 
rackets, but the fourth and fifth produced 
some of the most brilliant play I have ever 
seen in the Queen’s Club court. Till Milis 
found his proper length of service he was all 
at sea, but when his service did come off 
Baerlein found him quite unplayable. H. K. 
Foster’s return to the racket court after two 
years absence was fairly successful. In the 
earlier rounds the old champion displayed 
something like his form of fours years ago, 
but he found Baerlein altogether too active 
for him. : 


Wo 
We. 
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THE CRICKETING SON OF A CRICKETING FATHER 


Master Eric Studd, who has been practising at Lord’s during the Easter 
holidays, is a son of Mr. J. E. K. Studd, who with his two brothers 
played for Eton and Cambridge twenty years ago 
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Wanted, a Lawn Tennis Genius.—At the 
-end of the match between Baerlein and Miles 
most of those in the gallery migrated to the 
lawn tennis court, where H. S. Mahony and 
Hillyard were in the middle of a long struggle. 
Without any intention of decrying the merits 
of lawn tennis I must admit that the game 


MEMBERS OF THE DEVONSHIRE CLUB AT EASTBOURNE RACES 


between even two such clever exponents as 
Mahony and Hillyard seemed distinctly 
tame after the more rapid movements of the 
racket court. Lawn tennis, one often hears, 
‘is losing in popularity every year, and the 
reason for this I do not think is far to seek. 
Since the days of William Renshaw nothing 
mew has been added to the game. Probably 
the all-round standard has improved in 
the last fifteen years, but I very much doubt 
if the. Dohertys are on the same level of 
-excellence as William and Ernest Renshaw 
-or J. Pim when that erratic player was at his 
very best. For many years past at all the big 
tournaments one has seen the same players 
-and the same style of play. It is absurd to 
suppose that in a game as comparatively 
new as lawn tennis finality has been 
reached and that every possible stroke has 
‘been exploited. The genius of William 
Renshaw raised lawn tennis from a gentle 
pastime to the dignity of a game, and its 
flourishing period was really coeval with 
that great player. It reached its zenith of 
popularity with him, and on his retirement 
-showed almost immediate signs of decadence. 


The Degeneracy of Lawn Tennis.—The 
undoubted merit of the brothers Doherty in 
winning the championship of the covered 
-court doubles for the sixth time is slightly 
discounted by the fact that they had no 
particularly strong opposition to overcome. 
Hillyard, of course, is a wonderfully fine all- 
round athlete, but as far as lawn tennis is 
concerned he is past the age of nimbleness 
and activity essential to a first-class player, 
while Cazalet, notwithstanding intervals of 
brilliancy, has never been quite of the highest 
class. Indeed, there is no surer proof of the 
way that lawn tennis has stood still, if not 
degenerated, of late years than the fact that 
Hillyard can still hold his own in the highest 
-company of to-day. 


Not an Old Man’s Game.—There has 
been a certain amount of hysteria over the set 
-of thirty-four games that was played in the 
final for the doubles championship at Queen’s 
«Club last week, but does anyone imagine 


that Pim and Stoker in the heyday of their 
fame would have found as, great difficulty 
in overcoming Cazal.t and Hillyard as the 
Dohertys did in the recent championship? 
More than any other game lawn tennis is a 
sport for the young, and I should as soon 
expect to find a cricketer of forty displaying 
the agility in 
the field of a 
young ’varsity 
blue as a lawn 
tennis _ player 
preserving his 
best form when 
he was on the 
wrong side of 
thirty. There 
is, I know, the 
classic instance 
of Lawford, 
who was thirty- 
six when he 
won the cham- 
pionship ;_ but 
Lawford’s 
whole career 
was unique. 
Both Mahony 
and_ Hillyard 
have now been 
more than six- 
teen years 
before the 
public, and that they are still in the first rank 
speaks less for their power of endurance than 
for the lack of activity or skill in their 
younger opponents, 
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The Letter of the Law.—An unreasoning 
prejudice against professionalism in any shape 
or form is apt to lead football reporters to 
strange conclusions. In matters of sport the 
Field may be taken to represent the highest 
and dryest form of toryism which breaks out 
with particular vehemence in connection with 
Cup ties. In its account 
of the final between Bury 
and Derby County at the 
Crystal Palace, after 
lamenting the deteriora- 
tion of the play from 
the days when the Old 
Etonians and the Old 
Carthusians used to be 
found in the final, the 
Field declares that 
‘from the day when 
Captain Simpson  en- 
forced the letter of the 
law in a memorable 
match and awarded a 
vast number of free 
kicks the management 
of the game has usually 
been entrusted to the 
referee experienced in 
the ways of League foot- 
ball.” I confess I can- 
not recall the memorable 
match referred to, but 
the insinuation con- 
tained in the lines I have 
quoted has another 
application which I 
think the #ve/¢d must have overlooked. The 
referee who enforces the letter of the law may 
be a very admirable person or he may not, 
but at all events what is right in one match is 
certainly right in another, and the /7e/d is 
never tired of urging that in games where 
amateurs of the old-boy type are engaged 
only referees should be appointed who 
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Mr. Wickham Noakes on his famous horse, 
follower of the Eastbourne Foxhounds, a well-known pigeon shot, and 
captain of the Devonshire Park Cricket Club 
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observe the spirit, not the letter, of the law. 
Indeed, a great deal of the unfortunate dis- 
pute that arose over the Arthur Dunn Cup 
was based on the unwillingness of the old 
boys to have a referee who would act as 
Captain Simpson is praised by the Fze/d for 
having acted in a memorable match. 


A Useful Suggestion.—A short time ago 
Mr. C. B. Fry suggested somewhere that the 
cricket season in England might with advan- 
tage begin in June and run on till the end of 
September. It is an undoubted fact that for 
some years past the weather in May has been 
much more suitable for football than cricket, 
while the opening matches of the football 
season in September have been played in 
weather altogether too warm and bright for the 
winter game. In some of the matches played 
last year in May the Australians saw a snow 
storm for the first time in their lives, and this 
year the spring seems to be following in the 
evil steps of its predecessors. Not even the 
bowling performance of Jackson at the Oval 
last week could persuade the spectators that 
they were enjoying a summer pastime. 


Unsatisfactory Conditions.—But apart 
altogether from the spectators there is another 
obvious disadvantage in beginning the season 
too early. Bowlers for the last few years have 
been much more helped by the wicket during 
the opening month of the season than towards 
the end of it. This is no particular disad- 
vantage where the old hands are concerned, 
but it is distinctly a drawback in forming 
a proper estimate of the value of colts. From 
the point of view of the Surrey committee 
Jackson’s bowling last week would have been 
more satisfactory if it had been accomplished 
under conditions more favourable to batsmen. 
I do not mean by this that he is not a pro- 
mising bowler, but it would be trying for 
Surrey to find that their long-waited-for 
bowler is only useful when the pitch is sticky 
and the temperature about forty. 
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AN ALL-ROUND SPORTSMAN 


Ratton. He is a regular 


A Little ‘‘ Previous.”—I read an article 
in a sporting paper recently lamenting the 
decreasing interest in cricket as shown by the 
poor attendances at the matches so far played 
by Surrey and London County. This is up- 
to-date pessimism with a vengeance. What 
happened in wintry April is no index of what 
will happen in June and July. 
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A Gem of a Poster.—THE TATLER 
prides itself on its reproduction of in- 
teresting posters, and the one given 
herewith seems to the oné:-of the 
cleverest. It represents, I understand, 
the ingenious advertisement of a well- 
known diamond merchant and jeweller ; 
in fact, the answer to the inquiry seems 
to be as follows:— - - 

I purchased all my jewels upon credit at catalogue 
cash prices on the Times system of- monthly payments 
from the Association of Diamond Merchants, 6, Grand 
Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square. 

Such enterprise deserves encourage- 
ment. 


The New Quartermaster-General.—T he 
appointment of Lieut.-General Sir I. 
S. M. Hamilton as Quartermaster- 
General to the Forces is another proof 

‘of the value which is attached to the 
work of one of the most successful of 
the officers who were “made” by the 
war in South Africa. Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton, who has just passed his fiftieth 
birthday, has seen a remarkable amount 
of staff and active service. He has 
seven campaigns to his credit and has 
fought in Afghanistan, the Soudan, 
Burma, on the north-west frontier of 
India, and in South Africa. He now 
ranks next in importance to the Adju- 
tant-General, and upon him falls the 
heavy but congenial burden of feeding, 
lodging, and transporting our army. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


A CLEVER POSTER 
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The Stock Exchange Walk. — Mr.. 
Hamilton of 202, Regent Street, the 
inventor of the Hamilton watch, the 
thinnest keyless watch in the world, 
has generously presented the winner of 
the Stock Exchange race last week 
with one of his attenuated timepieces.. 
There is something peculiarly fascinat- 
ing about these watches as to look at 
them sideways one would never believe: 
that the necessary works could possibly 
be contained in such a narrow com- 
pass, but Mr. Hamilton has overcome 
all technical difficulties and his skeleton 
watches are most admirable time- 
keepers as I know from personal 
experience. 


Ingenuity of ‘‘Sweet Seventeen.”—- 
Everybody knows the old story of the 
Irish forger who put a fly in the dead 
man’s mouth to enable the attesting’ 
witnesses to swear with a clear con- 
science that there was life in him when 
the will was signed. A runaway couple: 
in haste to be married showed equal 
ingenuity the other day when they 
went for the marriage licence. The 
lady, though yet in her teens, put a 
card with “the age of twenty-one”’ 
written on it in her shoe, and cheerfully 
made the necessary affidavit that she 
was “ over”’ the legal limit of parental 
authority. Truly love laughs at 
lawyers as well as locksmiths, 


Our Seventh Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers, 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday, following 
the date of issue, ze, answers to the sixth 
acrostic (dated May 6) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, May 18. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
““Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules, 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 3 


(Seventh Series) 


ead U M P 
22 O pele oR Ag ON len O) 
321s ABU Aten 
4. O N L ny, 


2. The Castle of Otranto, by Horace Walpole, printed 
at Strawberry Hill. 


3. The Acrostic Editor regrets he cannot accept 
‘‘London" Breakers as no stamps have been issued for 
it (as far as he can find out). Linapacan is 400 miles from 
Borneo, and therefore is scarcely “‘ off the coast.’’ Luzon 
is further. Palawan lies between them and Borneo. 


Ca: The Only Way, dramatised from A Tale of Two 
Lites. 


Correct answers to No. 3 have been received from: 
Aclaude, Asgard, Atcho, Arab-queen, Ashburt, Avery, 
Amherst, Astwood, Alda, Abul, Aldebella, Anderada, 
Afflo, Alicia, Amabelle, Antoo, Arnim, Atlantic, Alstru- 
meria, Ajax, Agnon, Astrachan, Astar, Axel, Aylwards, 


Double Acrostic No. 6 


(Seventh Series) 


The trees are bursting forth in perfurned flower, 
The hedgerows brighter gleam at every shower. 


1. Reversed, I am suggestive of the sky, 
A kind of bell, a learned dame, an eye. 


2. Bootmakers use me, and my point can wound, 
But I'm not so important as I sound. 


3. Means ‘‘ river’’ simply, but is used as short 
For long name of great South Atlantic port. 


4. In pre-Bridge days a fashionable gaine, 
And Miss would often help to win the same. 


5. I'm good to eat. Ifin this land I grew 
There would be more good food for all and you. 
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Aenea, Almeria, Affable, Aar, Admanor, Ashbury, Ade- 
laide, Abbess, Ayah, Abob, Atlam, Arosa, Aston, Alea,. 
Barum, Belle, Buffo, Bonnie-bell, Biscuit, Bullgate, 
Burman, Bargee, B.L.L., Buldoo, Bibury, Boodle, Buffer, 
Bimbo, Bijli, Beauty, Bedrock, Belmanor, Beaucaire, 
Bathbun, Bunny, Bongi, Bobees, Bishop, Bradlock, 
Balfe, Boveen, Blackie, Bulbul, Bosso, Belledame, Ban- 
tam, Chaasze, Choux, Cuthbert, Colleen-bawn, Carbon, 
Callala, Carp, Careful, Cicero, Coffi, Catchpole, Calcro, 
Clarelou, Carinthia, Cutwater, Caribou, Cherry-cheeks, 
Charkbir, Curlylocks, Cudwall, Carissima, Cattegat, 
Cheers, Champagne, Cass, Charcoal, Canteen, Chippie, 
Chinchin, Cervin, Cathcart, Candid, Chunar, Chromatic, 
Cambria, Chloe, Centurion, Chinka, Creech-barrow, 
Coomb, Chums, Charter-party, Comtesse, Conflict, 
Craig-y-nos, Drumcoona, Donnybrook, Dol, Deborah, 
Driffel, Daddy, Dearest, Dingo, Dodpoller, Daisy, 
Dusky, Doodles, Dainty, Duffer, Drummer, Druid, Dif 
ferential, Dunkin, Dubious, Draytob, Driscoll, Dolbert, 
Dangan, Donna, Drumcree, Dawker, Didbell, Dolittle, 
Delarue, Duaw,. Desmond, Dogsville, Davoria, Deva, 
Dewankhas, Dugli, Eureka, Ellhay, Eirinneach, Earls- 
field, Emigrant, Eastwind, Eggson, Elbouz, Edelband, 
Eden, Elbury, Eaglehawk, Ethelwood, Elioul, Eilime, 
Esioul, Einuk, Effie-dear, Eidal, Eillol, Ethie, Eitak, 
Evergreen, Eitnua, Enilorac, Eridge-owls, Eilia, Eedod, 
Fortiter, Florodora, Felgardo, EY Fulmarno, 
Flossie, Filletoville, Fiddle, Feldohr, Folro, Fahldt, 
Frome, Fairchild, Fulsome, Fairleigh, Florence, Ferret, 
Flosager, Facem, Fouff, Fiora, Greenlaw, Gogo, Goon- 
some, Goline, Guffero, Gertrude, Grey-eyes, Gimbol, 
Gnir, Gumberbird, Gatoyle, Gatherso, Guessaright, 
Goldengirl, Grappler, Greta, Golo, Geesehoof, Gallagher, 
Grig, Glengarry, Golly, Glenmark, Gem, Glevum, Her- 
minia, Howitzer, Heb, Halfoh, Hati, Hovite, Hinemva, 
Haxor, Hobyah, Hastings, Edis eronder, Hanid, Haras, 
Heath, Henwife, Horsa, Hopeful, Herts, Hector, Imp, 
Ingle, Ivry, Ignota, Irene, Inverloddon, jap. Jackjill, 
finko, Kilton, Ko, Keb, Kooc, Keys, Law, Lumpit, Lav, 

eglum, Lud, Loftus, Lengthington, Lapin, Localdemon, 
Lanreath, Laffala, Ladie, Lex, Leamington, Lissa, Major, 
Mabel, Margot, Mascotte, Mourino, Moonface, Minorca, 
Mamouna, Mypet, Milton, Mab-queen, Muswell, Muffeta, 
Minamie, Macroux, Mia, M.Z.H., Mummer, Marion, 
Marand, Mars, Magunota, Mayfly, Moss-agate, Macfuddy, 
Mashbrains, Mercara, Nourse, Nicola, Nice, Nimble, 
Norna, Novara, Noreen, Normanhaugh, Nedals, Nirite, 
Noonie, Nibs, Negretti, Olea, Orcadia, Outsider, Ouard, 
Oubit, Owen, Petrarch, Perhaps, Polla, Paff, Pingpong, 
Proby, Prodwont, Poltrepen, Penguin, Prospero, Pol- 
strawner, Pillicoddy, Paris, Powter, Park, Pacdam, 
Pongkyle, Quiz, Roma, Rockaway, Rotter, Ronin, Ranch, 
Rukta, Rake, Rats, Ronpu, Shamrock, Solvo, Shirley, 
Suchlarks, Simplon, St. Quentin, Shaz, Safie, Seastar, 
Sunny-Jim, Scraps, Square, Sweetbells, Silhouette, 
Sirrom, Schvudze, Stirling, Sognai, Sec, Sturford, 
Tobias-John, Tweedledum, Tittipu, T.X.H., Thistrout, 
Tinker, Taffy, Torpedo, Towser, Truth, Tincan, Thistle, 
Tina, Tussock, Torhampton, Uncle-stout, Ulysses, 
Ubique, Usher, Victor, Val, Vidda, Valesius, Winifred, 
Wontgo, Wybith, Wishedfor, We-two, Wynell, Wuff, 
Workitout, Wyst, Wink, Xanthippe, Xakerbar, Yasmar, 
Yoko, Yma, Ycrep, Ypres, Zazel, Zuhzuh, Zenobia, 
Zingari, Zoe, Zug. 


“ Torpedo"’ is requested to put his pseudonym at the 
top, write distinctly, and leave out the note to the Acrostic 
Editor or he will not be responsible for his answers. 


The Acrostic Editor regrets that '‘ Emigrant" was 
apparently left out from correct answers to No. 1. The 
acrostic is credited to him. 
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A Bitter Plaint.—Talking “ weather” is 
‘quite a hopeless proceeding for a fashion 
chronicler. I might give you a goodly supply 
of seasonable advice to-day regarding warm 
wear for a cold “snap”—as the newspapers 
have it—and to-morrow the sun might be 
shining gloriously, and even to think of a fur 
garment would be more than human nature 
could stand ; again, I might preach a sermon 
on the subject of summer attire to meet the 
exigencies of a particularly hot day, and you 
might chance upon my homily while you 
were shivering over a cosy fire. The “ glorious 
uncertainty ” of the English climate is trying 
to us all, but most trying of all to the woman 
of limited means and a nice appreciation of 
sartorial matters. Here is an extract from a 
letter written by a distracted country reader 
to whom the variable nature of our climate is 
an ever-present trouble: “I have £35 a 
year to dress on and I live among people who 
invariably dress well and look nice. I go to 
some dozen garden parties and gymkhanas in 
the summer, where really smart people are 
to be found, and in our part of the world 
no two days are alike. How am I to 
provide a frock for a cold day, a medium 
day, a day that threatens rain, a cool 
sunny day, or a midsummer day that sug- 
gests the tropics? Last year I laid ina 
stock of white garments, and only about 
six times out of twenty on such occasions 
as those I have mentioned did my attire 
seem in any way justifiable.” To say 
that I sympathise with my correspondent 
is to put it mildly indeed. So many of 
us at some time or other have felt the 
discomfort of being unsuitably clad, and 
the envy with which one regards the 
better-chosen garments of our more prac- 
tically-minded or—in nine cases out of 
ten—our more affluent sisters. Had we 
possessed a little more of the where- 
withal with which to clothe ourselves 
our choice would have been every whit as 
judicious, but when one possesses only a 
couple of smart summer frocks—and those of 
a light and airy description —it is a little hard 
to have to fall back upon our winter garments, 
which are out of date and out of gear. 


Suggestions.—A smart taffeta coatee in 
one of the new soft shades is often a very ark 
of refuge for the destitute on these occasions. 
ven a country dressmaker, provided she is 
supplied with a good and reliable pattern, can 
hardly go wrong with one of those simple 
little sacs, and a handsome imitation. lace 
collar cut in one of the very newest shapes 
can be procured for so little nowadays and 
will greatly enhance the effect. Worn with a 
light voile skirt, even if it is “last year’s,” and 
the newest of deep belts—few people realise 
how much a smart ceinture will enhance the 
general effect of an old gown—its success is 
thoroughly assured, and the coatee can easily 
be discarded in case of very hot weather in 
favour of a pretty silk under blouse. Then 
there is much to be said for the black gown 
for summer wear. Granted that for a very 
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young girl it is not to be named in the same 
day with a white one it can be so success- 
fully treated with lace, and is really so much 
more generally worn nowadays, that there is 
no danger of it looking “old.” As I have 
often said before, too, there are so many 
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AFTERNOON TOILETTE 


Of white cloth with trimming of filet lace and découpé cloth. Hat of white straw 
edged with emerald-green velvet and trimmed with lovebirds and white roses 


different methods for a clever woman to 
ring the changes on the black or black 
and white frock that there is really no 
reason why it should be recognised even if 
it appears again and again. Much the same 
might be said for hats. They are quite simply 
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trimmed nowadays, a wreath of roses and 
one or two of the new rosettes being all-suffi- 
cient, and a “ quick change” of flowers can 
be made without any trouble at all, while a 
harmless little deception of this kind is likely 
to “take in” even the most acute of one’s 
friends. A good tuscan or one of the new 
black ‘“tegal” straws is admirable for the 
purpose, and you can substitute the flowers 
for a feather or cluster of fruit if you are so 
disposed. 


‘‘Faute de Mieux.”—1 myself know a 
girl of limited means and a fund of ideas who 
made good use last year of the craze for collars, 
and to judge from the varying appearance of 
her gowns and hats she might have possessed 
at least a dozen of each. Her preference for 
black attire was looked upon as quite an ex- 
cusable craze,-and who was to know that her 
own clever fingers had furnished the varieties 
of dainty lace or lawn collars and sleevelets, 
which did duty for a couple of gowns through- 
out the summer, or that she possessed a box 
full of flowers and ribbons carefully preserved 
and ironed made up into the most bewitching 
of bows and garlands out of which those 
particularly French-looking confections were 
evolved? A- fashion 
paper was by no means 
a guide to her; it was 
merely an_ inspiration, 
which set loose a dozen 
ideas in her own brain, 
with the result that she 
looked smarter than 
many of her sex who 
had paid from £30 to 
£60 for their summer 
frocks. For the woman 
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of the “lean purse” I. 


should recommend a re- 
serve gown of one of 
the new light friezes, 
which are quite cool 
enough for ordinary 
English summer wear 
i and can be worn well on 
= into the autumn. They 
represent a sound in- 
vestment as they can be 
cleaned over and over 
again without suffering 
any detriment 
and are very 
moderately 
priced indeed. 


An Old 
Friend.— Fou- 
lard is not so 
generally worn 
as it was last 
year, but when 
it does makeits appearance it has a distinction 
all its own. One of the latest ideas in Paris is 
a mixture of two different kinds of foulard, 
spotted and patterned, and the effect is by no 
means so éfzarvre as it sounds. And after all, 
can there be anything to take the place of this 
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particular silk for morning wear? Satin 
foulard was a charming innovation, and we 
all fell in Jove with it and out again for 
three successive seasons ; but it is the yood ola 
silk foulard which never crushes or creases 
and absolutely refuses to wear out which is my 
special fancy, and always will be. Louisine 
has the same wearing qualities, but it does not 
look anything like as nice, and the only thing 
which in my estimation comes near it for 
morning wear is the new spotted delaine, 
which has not an atom of silk in its composi- 
tion—except, perhaps, in the spot—but which 
might very well act as a substitute if one were 
needed. In Paris some of the smartest frocks 
are in red spotted foulard, and although the 
mixed patterns that I have just alluded to 
have got no further as yet than the most 
exclusive ateliers they 
are bound to push their 
way into popular favour. 
“More’s the pity!” 
Once in inexpert hands 
the knell of the smartest 
of styles may be said to 
have been sounded. 


Fancies of the 
Moment.—I am tired of 
the net coffee coat. It 
has been with us so long 
and so persistently, and 
it is so aggressively zse- 
ful. 1. am _ humbly 
apologetic for using the 
word as a term of dis- 
paragement, but it is an 
incontestable fact that 
whenever one sets one- 
self to think out a simple 
little dinner garment 
strictly for home wear, 
“without company” as 
the servants express it, 
the coffee coat forces 
itself upon one’s jaded 
vision. It is no longer Re: 
tolerable to me in écru ; 
iace, but I have seen a 
charming little Irish 
guipure coatee with long 
stole fronts and very 
wide sleeves which were 
slashed up to admit of a 
foam of tiny chiffon frills 
widening out towards 
the bottom which had 
my warmest approval. 
It was worn with a 
clinging white crépe skirt 
and had a soft ceinture 
caught by a huge bar- 
baric and jewelled 
buckle. Buckles have 
once again found favour 
with Dame Fashion, and 
we shall hear a great deal about them this 
summer, Jewelled materials are also having 
a vogue, and one of the prettiest evening 
frocks I have seen this season was a simple 
little cream voile gown gauged over the hips and 
on the corsage, the décol/etage being outlined 
with a shaped band of cream satin studded 
with turquoises with a supplementary adorn- 
ment composed of bunches of acre sequins. 
One of the most notable features of the 
moment, too, is the mating of chiffon with 
cloth, a combination which would have 
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elevated the eyebrows of our grandmothers 
in days gone by. Then, too, light materials 
such as eoliennes, voiles, and muslins are 
trimmed with foulard, and businesslike-looking 
friezes have revers and motifs of embroidered 
linen. All sorts of incongruities are brought 
together and 
settle down ¢z- 
semble very 
peaceably it must 
be owned, while 
as regards colours 
champagne _ still 


MOTOR COATS 


In cloth and frieze 


holds its own, and for biouses a champagne 
lawn spotted in black is leading the van. 


The Jupe of the Moment.—There seems 
to be no doubt whatever that the white lawn 
jupe is superseding the silk petticoat little by 
little. For summer wear it will be almost 
universally worn, and considering the beauty 
of the models which have lately arrived from 
Paris the return to our old love is a matter for 
the warmest congratulation, The delicate 
hand embroidery is more general even than 
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lace, although there are nearly always a 
couple of lace-trimmed under frills to suggest 
the necessary frou-frou, and some of the 
newest designs are dreams of beauty. Not 
a few of them are supplemented with real 
lace, but such a luxury nowadays when imita- 
tion is carried to such a fine art is really 
superfluous, and I am fain to admit boldly 
that I consider the money spent would be 
better employed otherwise. Personally I 
think hardly any of us will really regret the 
decline of the silken 
petticoat provided the 
day ever dawns when it 
is ruled out of court for 
good and all. The best 
of silks cut and tear in 
an incredibly short space 
of time, and Louis heels 

have an uncomfort- 

able knack of catch- 


ing in the dainty 
frills and tucks and 
reducing them to 


ribbons quite early 
in their career, 
whereas a_ white 
lawn skirt, however 
severe may be the in- 
roads it makes on our 
purses at the outset, 
will pass unscathed 
through the wash tub 
and return to us in all 
its pristine freshness 
again and again. I 
suppose it may just be 
said of us that we are 
growing more and more 
luxurious every day, for 
it appears to me that in 
the matter of our under- 
clothing we have never 
reached such a point of 
perfection as the present. 
Everything is severely 
simple, but it is the 
simplicity that costs us 
dear, and we have gained 
nothing as regards our 
purses by having dis- 
carded the quantities of 
lace in favour of hand 
work. Valenciennes is 
still used, however, and 
medallions of Irish cro- 
chet are introduced on a great number of the 
new models, while a most fascinating “set” of 
underclothing which I was privileged to 
examine lately was trimmed in the most ultra- 
fashionable of styles, the nightgown being 
supplemented with lace stole fronts edged with 
dainty little frills, the camisole being slightly 
modified to correspond. The whole set cost 
quite a reasonable “dress allowance,” but 
nowadays that is quite an unimportant matter 
to the fortunate é/égante who possesses a 
golden goose in the form of an inexhaustible 
banking account. DELAMIRA. 


Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Ladys Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. 
All orders must be prepaid before they can 
be executed, and should be addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 
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MONEY. 


©“ Contango Days, May 12 and 26 
Ticket Days, May 138 and 27 
Settling Days, May 14 and 28 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Money.—The Stock Exchange accepted very philosophically the 
decision of the Bank directors last Thursday not to lower the Bank 
rate. In fact, the walking match engrossed so much attention that 
the majority of members—the settlement being arranged—did not 
seem to care “the toss of a button” whether the rate went up or 
down ; but the honest truth is that this long spell of dear money is 
driving a lot of business to centres where money is cheaper, and 
there is an uncomfortable feeling in Lombard Street that money is 
being kept dear artificially because the Bank does not like to reduce 
the rate till the Government is ready with the Transvaal loan. 


The Bank Return.—It must in candour be admitted that the 
Bank return is not what might reasonably have been expected from 
the general trend of business during the week. Notwithstanding a 
small decrease of £312,576 in the Govern- 
ment deposits the market borrowings had 
bcen so large that there was an increase of 
no less than £2,582,289 in the “ other” 
securities. The increase of the “ other” 
deposits was even larger (42,854,730), 
bringing the total up to 441,650,504 and 
reducing the proportion of the reserve to 
the liabilities from 51°60 to 48’90, the active 
circulation having increased by £448,715. 

At the same time there is nothing in 
this return to justify the continuance of a 
4 per cent. rate. The stock of coin and 
bullion had increased by £411,469, and 
this time last year a 3 per cent. rate 
sufficed, though then the proportion of the 
reserve to the liabilities did not amount to 
43 per cent. 


Mr. Charles Duguid, the well-known 
financial journalist and author, whose 
photograph I give this week, is the City 
editor of the Worning Post. He may be 
best described, perhaps, as the exponent 
of new financial journalism—the financial 
journalism which is replacing the old 
dry-as-dust City article with something 
alive, interesting, and outspoken. Al- 
though he was born in London rather less 
than forty years ago Mr. Duguid claims 
to be an unspeakable Scot. His father 
was an Aberdonian and he himself was 
brought up in Aberdeen, but his mother 
was French, and in Mr. Duguid’s style of 
vealing with the solemn subject of finance, in his lightness of touch, 
frequently flippant, there seems to be a good deal more that is 
French than Scottish. He really graduated in financial journalism 
on the staff of the Aconomist, but before that in his youth he had 
served on a financial paper owned by the late Baron Grant and 
had even performed secretarial services for that arch company- 
promoter, which perhaps accounts for the peculiar insight with 
which Mr. Duguid has subsequently thrown light on the ways of 
promoters and their prospectuscs. 

From the assistant-editorship of the Economist Mr. Duguid 
went straight to the City editorship of the Pa/l Mall Gazette 
to show that City notes could be made bright and readable. Before 
that time interesting outspoken financial criticism in the general 
press was a thing practically unknown, but now nearly all the evening 
papers indulge in it. Then his services were transferred to the 
Westminster Gazette—where he was an uncompromising critic 
of Whitaker Wright finance in its palmiest days—and to the World, 
for which paper he still writes and signs the weekly financial article 
—the only regular financial article in this country which is signed. 
Less than a yearago the thin end of the wedge of the new financial 
journalism was admitted into the staid columns of the great morning 
papers, Mr. Duguid accepting the City editorship of perhaps the most 
conservative of them all, the Morning Post. Already at least one 


MR. CHARLES DUGUID 


City editor of the ‘Morning Post” 
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of its contemporaries has awakened to the position and now publishes 
financial notes to supplement the usual article recording rises and 
falls of eighths and sixteenths. 

Mr. Duguid is the historian of the Stock Exchange, his 
work on the subject, Zhe Story of the Stock Exchange, being 
the only book in existence which even attempts to trace the 
history of the House.. Another book of his, How /o Read the 
Money Article, has run through three or four editions, and strange 
to say the latest edition, though published since the author’s 
accession to the Morning Post, classes that paper amongst those 
which still retain the old colourless style of financial article. There 
seems room for revision. About this time last year Mr. Duguid 
delivered a couple of lectures on ‘‘ The Stock Exchange and its 
Machinery ” under the auspices of the London Chamber of 
Commerce. On each occasion he spoke for an hour—apparently 
almost without notes, in spite of the technicality of the subject—to an 
audience of 600 or 700, and the lectures have since been published. 
He is a fellow of the Institute of Journalists, recently took a trip 
to the United States to study Morganised finance on the spot, and 
smiles and smokes unceasingly. He never loses his temper even 
over golf—the South Herts Golf Club is close to his pretty Barnet 
home—much less over the countless worries of financial journalism. 


The Twopenny Tube.—Those who bought shares in the Central. 
London Railway at a discount have not done badly, the 4 per cent. 
preferred ordinary stock now standing at 
104 and the deferred at 110}. The 
former is still fairly cheap in comparison 
with other 4 per cent. railway stocks, and’ 
I hope the future may prove that the: 
latter is also capable of substantial im- 
provement ; but it is wise to bear in mind 
that buyers of the deferred ordinary stock 
are “taking a back seat” and are facing 
all the risks of an unknown future. 

There is not much room for increased 
traffics in the busy portions of the day 
unless they can run a good many more 
trains — which is problematical. The 
crowding now is very unpleasant and the 
ventilation so bad that the carbon dioxide 
seems to get denser and heavier. I 
doubt if the existing tubes will stand any 
appreciable increase in the number of 
trains. 

As, moreover, the rolling stock wears 
out the rattling and noise increases. In 
the smoking carriages the enamelled iron 
plates asking passengers not to spit used 
to be wedged quite tight with india- 
rubber, but many of them are now loose, 
and they and some of the windows 
constantly rattle unpleasantly. 

Whilst there is no competition, except 
that of the omnibuses, the line will con- 
tinue to do well, but it is questionable: 
whether West-end passengers will stand 
the crowding, noise, and suffocation of the 
Tube when they can travel by quick motor 
omnibuses or by the electrified Metropolitan and District railways. 

Deferred stockholders must also never forget the possibility of a 
scare. If the effort to increase the number of trains led to a signal- 
man’s blunder, and one train crashing into another, the consequences. 
might be very serious. If the wreckage caught fire probably every 
soul in both trains would be suffocated, and the “ traffics” might 
never recover from the scare, 

Besides all this, we do not yet know for how long the two steel 
tubes and electric current machinery will stand the tremendous traffic of 
the line without requiring expensive repairs and renewals. Personally 
I think a mistake was made in fixing a uniform twopenny fare without 
anyhow trying something a little more remunerative. People have 
got accustomed to it now, and any attempt at increasing fares would 
be resented, but when the line was first started the management had 
a free hand. 

If, however, the one uniform fare system was determined on the 
stations should have been fitted accordingly, With two penny-in-the- 
slot machines or a single twopenny one (if such a machine could 
be devised) each station could be worked with about half the present 
staff of employés, and the company would not run the risk it now 
does of some enterprising Austrian or Yankee printer exploiting 
London with a couple of tons of forged tickets. It would be difficult, 
I think, to devise any form of ticket more easy to reproduce than the: 
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form used on the C.L.R., whilst the “all tickets in the box” arrange- 
ment gives the ticket collectors no opportunity of scrutinising the 
tickets as they shower into the box. 


Metropolitans.—In spite of the present difference in income I 
consider ‘ Mets.” at go} cheaper than “ Tube deferred” at 20 per 
cent. higher. When the line is worked by electricity and has a 
more frequent service and better rolling stock it will certainly com- 
mand a very large traffic, and even as it is the company has already 
secured a very substantial improvement (£10,228) in its traffic receipts 
this year. 


A NATIVE MARKET IN NORTH BORNEO 


It must also be borne in mind that though called an underground 
railway it is a surface railway as compared with the Tube, and there 
seems less chance on it, than on a railway 60 ft. below ground, that a 
collision or even a serious breakdown might end in wholesale 
suffocation. 

Apart, however, from odious comparisons I think Metropolitan 
Consols are cheap and worth buying at the present quotation. 


North Borneo.—On March 25 | was able to present my readers 
with some views of the railway work being carried out in North 
Borneo by the British North Borneo Company, and to-day I publish 
two more views from that most interesting and progressive country. 
The first is of a native market and the other of the rapids on the 
Padas River, along the valley of which the railway is being con- 
structed. At an early date I hope to be favoured with a few more 
views along the route of the railway in course of construction. 


Metropolitan Electric Supply Company. — The £10 shares of 
this company, which stood at about 16 last December, are now in 
some demand at about 18 or 19, and some calculate that they are 
cheap enough at anything under £20. Under an Act passed in 
1891 the Marylebone Borough Council has to purchase the Maryle- 
bone portion of the company’s undertaking, and the price has been 
fixed by arbitration. J understand that from this, and some other 
property which it is selling to the London County Council, the com- 
pany will receive at least £1,500,000, or 50 per cent. more than the 
whole share capital of the company. Of course, the company has 
debentures which doubtless have a prior claim on these purchase 
moneys, but after paying off as much of them as can be paid off on 
short notice it is thought the company might return to the share- 
holders about £8 or £9 per 410 share and still retain enough 
property and business to make the balance of each share worth £15. 

To my mind it is a little doubtful to what extent the company’s 
present business will be crippled by the cutting off from it of the 
Marylebone section, but it may be a splendid thing for the company. 
At present its great power-house at Willesden is worked almost to 
its full capacity, and rather than face the additional outlay required 
to largely increase their works (pending the completion of the 
Marylebone sale) the company may be holding back their develop- 
ments in the growing districts nearer to their power-house. On the 


completion of the Marylebone sale there will be nothing to hinder. 


their going full speed ahead in these other districts, and they may 
thus rapidly replace the Marylebone business by new contracts. 
The shares look to me very promising. 


The Companies Act, 1900.—On January 7, in: reviewing the 
report of the Inspector-General on Company Liquidations for 
1901, I pointed out the difficulties created for promoters by this 
Act and the strong temptation they were under not to issue any 
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prospectus at all, but get cash for their shares by selling them on an 
artificially prepared market. 

Another favourite way, as I pointed out on March 25, to 
avoid the provisions of this Act is to register the company in some 
place out of the jurisdiction of the Act, and Guernsey is one of the 
places to which particular attention has been directed for this 
purpose. Mr. Thomas Skinner, the author of Zhe Stock Exchange 
Year Book, points out in last Saturday’s Stock Exchange Gazette 
that the reason for this is that the requirements of the Guernsey 
Joint Stock Company Law are the simplest and least exacting 
possible—being analogous to those of the English Companies Act, 
1862. The differences, in fact, are all in favour of the company 
promoter. 

Under these circumstances the Joint Stock Exchange Gazette 
has determined to publish particulars of such companies as are 
registered in Guernsey, and the first instalment appeared on 
Saturday. It was curious reading, and a grim comment on this 
latest effort to make people virtuous by Act of Parliament, 


Shop and Hotel Companies.—I see many indications that, 
barring accidents, 1903 will be a very gay season socially in London, 
whilst the expected visit of the President of the French Republic in 
July is some guarantee that it will not “tail off” at an early date. 

I anticipate a busy and prosperous season for London tradesmen 
and London hotels. 

This would mean increased profits for that large number of com- 
panies which run stores, drapers’, jewellers’, and other businesses, and 
which directly or indirectly benefit by a busy London season, including 
omnibus and other locomotion companies. Next week I hope to 
publish a list of some of them, for which I have not room this week. 
Such of my readers as cannot wait till the 13th may communicate 
with me by post. 


REVIEW 


THE STORY OF LIFE ASSURANCE. Written and published by 
A. Arthur Reade of Wilmslow near Manchester. 5s.— It is generally 
admitted that the man who committed suicide rather than continue 
living the life of a book tout deserved well of his country, but it is 
questionable whether the life insurance tout is not on the whole a 
greater curse to suffering humanity. It is the “ cockiness” and 
complacency of the typical insurance tout that accounts for the fact 
that there is no case on record of a jury convicting of murder a man 
who killed an insurance tout. The smug self-sufficiency of the 
author of this work may be gathered from the following extract from 
the preface :— 

Mine is not a history, but it traces the rise and progress of life assurance and 
describes its advantages in a style morz fascinating than a novel and certainly more 


useful, . ‘The story ’’ is a book not for a day but for all time. Whoever picks 
it up will, I venture to think, read it through from beginning to end. 


The “style” on which the author so prides himself is that 
generally associated with advertisements of Mother Seigel’s curative 
syrup. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


ARIEL.—I am aware that a ‘City "editor is expected to know most things, but I 
draw the line at ‘‘ potted meat covers.” It is impossible to get any quotation for them 
on the Stock Exchange. Your letter has been handed to the proper department. 


WE pons.—I am writing to you by post. 


NORTH BORNEO—RAPIDS OF THE PADAS RIVER ON THE ROUTE 
OF THE RAILWAY 
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